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The Arts OF THE 
Past Present 


are regularly reviewed and critically examined 
in The Listener every Thursday. For every 
thinking man and woman, The Listener reflects 
the world through the spoken and the written 
word. The best of the broadcast talks, cover- 
ing a variety of topics, find their place in its 


many pages together with contributed articles, 


book reviews, comments on recent programmes, 


and correspondence. 
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Notes and Observations 


Tus year’s 388th anniversary of the Stratford 
‘Birthday’—also, of course, St. George’s Day 
—dawned disturbingly fine, considering the 
capricious nature of April brightness; but the 
one heavy shower of the day obligingly held 
off until the completion of the usual afternoon 
ceremonies—the unfurling of the national flags, 
the parade through the Birthplace and streets 
to Holy Trinity Church, the laying of flowers 
on Shakespeare’s grave, and the reception at 
Hall’s Croft, once the home of his elder daughter 
Susanna. 

Repeated as it is year by year, the familiar 
ritual seems somehow to lose little of its fresh- 
ness. Perhaps this has something to do with the 
season, as well as the occasion: the April sun- 
light on the sparkling waters and green banks 
of Avon; wallflowers and daffodils in the gar- 
dens; and the unfurling of the young leaves 
of chestnut and willow along Waterside, as well 
as of the national flags which transformed the 
streets of Stratford to such festive avenues of 
colour. This year over eighty different countries 
and states were represented; and many of the 
distinguished delegates—who walked in the 
procession with other more ‘local’ celebrities, 
including the Prospero and Coriolanus from 
the Memorial Theatre—carried wreaths and 
bouquets of spring flowers. If the genial spirit 
of Shakespeare were lingering somewhere in 
the background of the day’s festivities, what 
would perhaps please him most would be 
the humbler nosegays laid on the stone which 
marks his place of burial: wallflowers, poly- 
anthus, and pansies from local cottage gardens, 
and bunches of cowslips, primroses, and blue- 
bells gathered by Warwickshire schoolchildren 
from the fields and woods that once he knew. 


The economic Battle of the Books continues. 
Everyone concerned with the production, 
teaching, or reading of literature cannot but 
be disturbed by this pressing problem of rising 
prices. Last year the publishers’ proposal to 
reduce authors’ royalties created a storm of 
controversy which reached even the national 
dailies. Amidst it the voice of Mr. John Brophy 
could be heard urging that the users of public 
libraries should be asked to contribute a penny 
levy on each book borrowed, for the benefit of 
the hard-hit authors. Some of these indignantly 
protested that such a procedure ill befitted the 
dignity of their profession; others were eager 
for its adoption. One thing, at any rate, is cer- 
tain: publishers, no longer willing or indeed 
able to bear alone the burden of increased 
paper, printing, and binding costs, are already 
calling upon the book-buyer as well as the 
author to share it with them. The whole issue, 
involved yet vital to all who care for books, is 
clarified in a symposium entitled Books are 
Essential (André Deutsch, 7s. 6d.), where a 
novelist, a publisher, a bookseller, and the 
librarians of public and commercial libraries 
state their views on the situation. In the mean- 
time, faced with higher book prices, we should 
do well to remember that these, even now, are 
not proportionate to the rise in cost of many 
more material commodities. 


Painters of the modernist school cannot com- 
plain this year that they have not been ade- 
quately represented in the Royal Academy. 
The public indeed might begin to wonder 
whether this is not rather too much of a new 
thing: or is it that when the modern school 
shares rooms with what hitherto has been re- 
garded as classical orthodoxy neither species 
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shows to the best advantage? The Academy, 
like adversity, is making strange bedfellows. 
Some visitors wonder whether out of the 1,261 
pictures shown the best is not ‘In the Room’— 
the ‘problem picture’ by Sir Alfred Munnings. 
For here, they argue, is the lucid painting of a 
classical master expended upon a subject which 
shows a timeless originality of fancy beyond 
which no modernist has peered. Certainly 
Sir Alfred excels Richard Barham in classical 
technique while sharing the imaginative power 
of Ingoldsby, whose creative freshness has out- 
lasted so many younger successors. 


Every member of the Association will wish 


ALTHOUGH England is their country and St. 
George their patron saint one wonders how 
many Englishmen know much about St. 
George, or have considered how it was he came 
to be connected either with a dragon or with 
England. Could even Shakespeare’s King 
Henry V, when in front of Harfleur he cried 
‘God for Harry, England, and Saint George!’, 
have told the troops much about George if they 
had inquired who he was? 

According to Metaphrastes, the Byzantine 
hagiographer, George was a native of Cappa- 
docia, and rose to the rank of military tribune 
under Diocletian, who, born of humble birth 
in A.D. 284, defended the Roman Empire 
against the Persians and the Germans, first 
befriended the Christians and then savagely 
persecuted them, and having abdicated in 
A.D. 305 ended his life studying philosophy 
and, like Candide, cultivating his garden. So 
strenuous had Diocletian found the task of resist- 
ing the barbarians that he chose several asso- 
ciate emperors, including Galerius and Chlorus 
who were known as ‘Caesars’. George, on 
account of his Christian religion, was arrested, 
tortured, and executed at Nicomedia in A.D. 
303, his remains being subsequently transferred 
to Lydda, now the airport of Jerusalem. That 
is probably all that can be counted on as histo- 


St. George and his Dragon 


By GUY BOAS 


this summer to offer most sincere congratula- 
tions to Dr. F. S. Boas: not only on the attain- 
ment, in July, of his ninetieth birthday, but on 
the award to him by the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture of the Benson Silver Medal, in recogni- 
tion of his valuable services to literature and to 
the society. Dr. Boas has been an active mem- 
ber of the English Association since its first meet- 
ing nearly fifty years ago, in April 1906. At its 
Annual General Meeting in 1948 the Associa- 
tion expressed its affectionate regard for an old 
friend, as well as its tribute to a fine scholar, by 
the presentation to Dr. Boas of his portrait; 
and will now be happy at this new token of 
esteem so deservedly bestowed. 


M. W. 


rical fact. But from the first there was no 
dearth of chroniclers who were ready to supple- 
ment these details, with what warrant of truth 
it is difficult to say. 

Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, the church 
historian who died in A.D. 340, wrote in his 
Historia Ecclesiastica as follows: 

‘Immediately on the first promulgation of 
Diocletian’s edict a certain man of no mean 
origin, but highly esteemed for his temporal 
dignities, as soon as the decree was pub- 
lished against the Churches in Nicomedia, 
stimulated by a divine zeal and excited by 
an ardent faith, took the edict as it was 
openly placed and posted up for public in- 
spection, and tore it to pieces as a most 
profane and wicked act. This was done when 
two of the Caesars were in the city, the first 
of whom was the eldest and chief of all, and 
the other held the fourth grade of the 
imperial dignity after him. But this man, as 
the first that was distinguished there in this 
manner, after enduring what was likely to 
follow an act so daring, preserved his mind 
calm and serene until the moment when his 
spirit fled.’ 

The next earliest testimony is a Greek inscrip- 
tion dated a.p. 346, copied from an ancient 
heathen temple in Syria in which St. George 
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is spoken of as a holy martyr. At the same time 
there lived an Alexandrian Bishop also named 
George with whom the Saint is sometimes con- 
fused. This confusion is unfortunate on account 
of the Bishop, the false St. George, having 
earned a singularly bad reputation for tyranny 
and oppression. According to a contemporary 
he persecuted both pagans and Christians, 
acquired a monopoly of nitre, saltpetre, and 
funerals, and ruined the business world of 
Alexandria: for his misdeeds he was thrown 
into prison and was eventually torn to pieces 
by the enraged populace, who threw his remains 
into the sea. Gibbon, on no authentic evidence, 
assumes the identity of the Saint and the 
Bishop, and writes characteristically in 
Chapter XXIII of the Decline and Fall: 

‘The odious stranger, disguising every cir- 
cumstance of time and place, assumed the 
mask of a martyr, a saint, and a Christian 
hero: and the infamous George of Cappa- 
docia has been transformed into the re- 
nowned Saint George of England, patron of 
arms, of chivalry, and of the Garter.’ 

The next information comes from a Greek 
writer of the sixth century, whose accounts of 
Acts by the Saints were collected and published 
many generations later in volumes entitled 
Acta Sanctorum by the Bollandists, Belgian 
Jesuits who worked in Brussels in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Here we pass 
manifestly into the realm of legend, so that 
happily the terrible torments to which George 
was subjected in punishment for tearing down 
Diocletian’s edict need not be taken as more 
than an example of the taste for exaggerating 
horrifying tortures to which early chroniclers 
were addicted. 

According to the Bollandists, George was 
born in Cappadocia of Christian parents. In 
his twentieth year his mother died and left him 
a fortune. When Diocletian persecuted the 
Christians George distributed hismoney among 
the poor. Having been ordered to renounce 
Christianity and sacrifice to the Roman Gods, 
he refused, for which be was punished by 
various torments, which 1. cluded being bound 
to a wheel set with swords, cast into a pit of 
quicklime, made to run in red-hot iron shoes, 
and being forced to drink two cups of poison, 
one calculated to render him mad and the 
other to kill him. From each of these experi- 


ences he miraculously recovered: finally the 
Saviour appeared and placed a golden crown 
on his head, and the statues of the Roman Gods 
fell in pieces before him. The Empress Alex- 
andria, Diocletian’s wife, in consequence of 
these miracles, was converted, whereupon Dio- 
cletian, in exasperation, condemned her to 
death, and St. George was executed on 23 April, 
the date still kept as that of his martyrdom. 

It was not until the publication in 1275 of 
the Golden Legend by Jacobus de Voragine, the 
Dominican Archbishop of Genoa, that the 
dragon comes conspicuously upon the scene. 
The connexion of St. George with a dragon 
traces back to the sixth century. But it was the 
narrative of de Voragine, a version of whose 
Golden Legend was translated into English and 
printed by Caxton, which first gave George 
and the dragon their associated fame. 

In most nations, Western and Eastern, 
legends and myths of the earliest origins float 
about in popular folk-lore and attach them- 
selves spasmodically to prominent heroes, saints, 
and national figures, sometimes historical, 
sometimes mythical, whom the nation reveres: 
for example, Hercules, King Arthur, William 
Tell. It was at Joppa, not far from Lydda, 
George’s burial-place, that Perseus was reputed 
to have rescued Andromeda, and the feat of 
the pagan hero may easily have been trans- 
ferred in popular imagination to the Christian 
Saint. 

Thus it was to Saint George that de Voragine 
attached the type of fable connected with Per- 
seus—the rescuing of a fair and innocent lady 
from the clutches of an evil and cruel tyrant by 
a knight ‘sans peur et sans reproche’. The 
legend as told by de Voragine is as follows. 
George, the military tribune of Cappadocia, 
visits Silene, a town in Lybia, near which a 
pond is infested by a monster who visits the 
city exhaling poisons which kill all who breathe 
them. The inhabitants try to appease him with 
offerings of sheep, but, having exhausted their 
sheep, they are driven to offer him their sons 
and daughters to satisfy his appetite. One 
day the lot of sacrifice fell on the king’s 
young daughter, Cleodolinda, whereupon the 
monarch in horror offers to exchange half his 
realm for the sending of some other victim. 
But the people insist that the princess must be 
sacrificed, and the most the king can obtain 
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is a respite of eight days for mourning and 
farewell. At the expiration of this period the 
king, in tears, gives his daughter a last blessing 
and sends her forth to the lake. But as alone 
and in tears she made the journey, George 
passed that way, and asked her why she was 
weeping. Having heard the nature of her 
errand, he cried, ‘Fear nothing! In the name 
of Jesus Christ I will assist you.’ At this moment 
the dragon rose from the water. ‘Fly, Sir 
Knight!’ cried the princess: but St. George, 
answering her with the sign of the Cross, ad- 
vanced on the dragon and with his lance trans- 
fixed it. The dragon thus subdued then followed 
the couple quietly to the town ‘as it had been’ 
—in Caxton’s words—‘a meke beest and 
debonayr’. At sight of the dragon the people 
started flying to the hills, and were only pre- 
pared to return provided St. George finally 
killed the beast, which he did by cutting off its 
head in the market-place. Thereupon followed 
great general rejoicing, and the royal family 
and all the king’s subjects were baptized. The 
king offered his daughter and half his kingdom 
to St. George, but the latter refused, saying he 
must depart, which he did after commending 
the poor and weak of the realm to the king’s 
Christian charity. 

It was Jacobus de Voragine, therefore, who 
is responsible for giving George his dragon, and 
for thus making him the pre-eminent soldier- 
saint of the age of chivalry, and after. It may 
be the connexion was merely a popular associa- 
tion of the Christian courage of the historical 
George with that of the pagan hero of many 
national legends who rescued unprotected 
innocence from cruelty; yet a more precise 
explanation has been offered, for what it is 
worth. George, in Greek yewpyds, means a tiller 
of the earth, a husbandman or farmer; dpdyya 
in Greek means a truss of corn. The suggestion 
has been advanced that a Greek scribe, credit- 
ing to George the occupation of his name, de- 
scribed him as threshing his corn, but wrote 
dpaypua so illegibly that a copying scribe took 
the word for dpdxwy, a dragon, thus stimulating 
the imagination of subsequent scribes. 

In any case the Golden Legend established St. 
George as a Christian Perseus, and the dragon’s 
story found its way even into the office-books 
of the Church, until Pope Clement VII struck 
it out at the Reformation. Previous to the 


Reformation, on St. George’s Day the clerks 
sang thus in the Liturgy: 

O Georgi Martyr inclyte, 

Te decet laus et gloria, 

Predotatum militia 

Per quem puella regia, 

Existens in tristitia, 

Coram Dracone pessimo, 

Salvata est. 

The fact that Pope Clement expunged the 
dragon from the Sarum Breviary in no way 
affected those who adopted St. George with en- 
thusiasm as their spiritual leader in baitie, 
and not only England, but also Aragon and 
Portugal assumed him as their nationa: patron. 
During the thirteenth century Frederick of 
Austria founded an order of knighthood under 
his aegis, a military order under his protection 
was instituted at Genoa, and an order of 
knights in Aragon was entitled the Knights 
of St. George of Alfama. 

George has been honoured in England since 
the seventh century, when Pope Gregory’s mis- 
sionaries brought news of him to our shores. 
Bede marked 23 April in his calendar as 
St. George’s Day, AElfric, the twelfth-century 
Archbishop of York, wrote a Passion of St. 
George in Anglo-Saxon, and King Arthur is 
reputed to have chosen George as patron of 
the Knights of the Round Table. Richard 
Coeur de Lion, who was greatly emboldened 
by St. George in battle, first spread his cult in 
England, but it was due to Edward III, who 
while besieging Calais found that ‘St. George 
for England!’ proved an all-conquering battle- 
cry, that the Saint was officially installed as 
supplanting Edward the Confessor as the 
nation’s patron. 

In 1344 Edward III instituted the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter, and four years later 
founded St. George’s chapel, Windsor. From 
then onwards the influence of the Saint has 
never diminished, nor failed to inspire English- 
men who have followed his ideals, and from 
1545, 23 April has been observed by the Church 
as St. George’s Day. 

Poets and painters have vied with one another 
to tell his story and spread his fame. George 
was a prominent figure in a number of our 
early mystery plays; Chaucer, Drayton, and 
Lyly sang of him; and Spenser’s allegory of 
Una and the Red Cross Knight is but a fanciful 
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tapestried version of George and Cleodolinda. 
His name in Shakespeare is on the lips not only 
of Henry V but of Richard IT: 

Advance our standards, set upon our foes, 

Our ancient word of courage, fair St. George, 

Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons! 
and of Falconbridge in King John: 

St. George who wing’d the Dragon, and e’er 

since 
Sits on his horse back’d at mine hostess’ door. 


Among modern verses those of G. K. Chester- 
ton, entitled St. George he was for England, are 
particularly characteristic of that poet. 

Artists of many countries have painted the 
figure of George and depicted incidents from 
his life and legends, including Carpaccio, Ra- 
phael, Tintoretto, Rubens, and Diirer, many 
anonymous painters of France and Spain, and 
among the English school Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Rossetti, and Burne-Jones. 

Innumerable masses, feasts, and celebrations 


have been held in George’s honour, many 
guilds under his name have been formed, 
about 150 churches bear his name, numberless 
hotels and inns are likewise called, and Queen 
Victoria’s dinner-table was decorated every 
23 April with the emblem of the Saint, a golden 
rose. 

The dangers which we have to face in the 
world today may seem far removed from the 
sort of dangers which George had to face. 
Nevertheless, the qualities required on these 
modern occasions are the same, so far as the 
human spirit is concerned, as of old. When her 
Prime Minister, standing on her all but defence- 
less shores, told England that to repel the 
dragon of Nazi tyranny, ‘Death and sorrow 
will be the companions of our journey; hard- 
ship our garment; constancy and valour our 
only shield’, might not this have been the voice 
of St. George defying Diocletian or the valour 
of his spirit when he too rescued a people from 
the onslaught of fabulous cruelty? 


The Ridgeway 


o Bishopstone and back 

To Woodminton again, 
One tramps along the hoar Ridgeway 
Above the Wiltshire plain. 


The Down across whose crest 

This chalky ribbon runs, 

Kneaded by winds, quilted by snow, 
Lit by successive suns, 


Is old—so old it is 


That, with his journey made, 
A traveller might account himself 
A vapour or a shade. 


But no; invulnerable, 

He walks the ancient track, 
Since immortality he bears 
To Bishopstone and back. 


As he the Ridgeway treads 
In gay or rueful trim, 
Timeless amidst the proofs of Time, 


His spirit goes with him. 


RALPH LAWRENCE 
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Now that we have moved away from the 1950 
Wordsworth celebrations, it becomes possible 
to attempt an assessment of their value. What- 
ever their merits as an official memorial to one 
of our greatest poets, they seem to have been 
inadequate in one respect: Dorothy Words- 
worth received less honour than is her due. A 
realization of this sent me to read her Journals 
again, and it seemed to me that a suitable post- 
script to the centenary celebrations might be 
added as a tribute to her memory. 

It is doubtless inevitable at such times that 
some significant figure remains in the shadows, 
often some selfless creature who asked no more 
than to serve the beloved; a role for which 
Dorothy Wordsworth was in all ways so well 
suited that her peculiar achievement in litera- 
ture had to wait many years for the recognition 
it deserves. 

In this respect, students of literature in 
general, and of the Wordsworth group in 
particular, owe much to the work of Miss 
Helen Darbishire and Professor de Selincourt. 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journals, it is now 
widely acknowledged, had an important part 
to play in the Wordsworth ménage; they faith- 
fully recorded the daily experiences of the 
family and their friends, and wove a bright 
binding thread through those tremendous, 
productive months at Alfoxden and Dove 
Cottage. 

It is good to recall De Quincey’s description 
of Dorothy Wordsworth, if only to dispel the 
memory of that sole and unflattering portrait 
of her, in which can be seen little trace of her 
vitality, except, perhaps, that the eyes re- 
member their mercurial youth. De Quincey 
speaks of her ‘determinate gipsy tan’; he says 
her eyes were ‘wild and startling, and hurried 
in motion. Her manner was warm and even 
ardent; her sensibility seemec! constitutionally 
deep; and some subtle fire of impassioned 
intellect apparently burned within her, which, 

being alternately pushed forward into a 
conspicuous expression by the irrepressible 
instincts of her temperament, and then imme- 
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diately checked, in obedience to the decorum 
of her sex and age, and her maidenly condi- 
tion, gave to her whole demeanour, and to her 
conversation, an air of embarrassment, and 
even of self-conflict, that was almost distressing 
to witness. Even hervery utterance and enuncia- 
tion often suffered in point of clearness and 
steadiness, from the agitation of her excessive 
organic sensibility.’ 

That passage contains many clues to Doro- 
thy Wordsworth’s nature and personality, and, 
indeed, to the final tragedy which overtook 
her. It is not out of place to preface an in- 
vestigation of her Journals by such an evoca- 
tion; they are such personal documents; and 
in some ways so reticent, often stopping short 
of much we might expect to find in such inti- 
mate writing. But Dorothy Wordsworth be- 
longs to another world than this, and we should 
do well to remember that reticence is a quality 
somewhat underestimated in our times. 

The fact that she did not choose to wear her 
heart upon her sleeve lends considerable 
poignancy to those passages in the Journals 
where the reader stumbles on information so 
revealing that it seems almost an intrusion to 
read on. Her richest moments of feeling are 
recorded with miraculous simplicity in lan- 
guage as pure as a mountain stream, commu- 
nicating her experience to the reader with 
a freshness that no conscious art can simulate. 
It is interesting to compare her references to 
the two great devotions of her devoted life: to 
her brother, and to Coleridge. The ardour of 
her affection for William is contrasted with her 
restraint when she writes of Coleridge; yet that 
very restraint betrays the burning intensity of 
her secret heart. Here, she is writing of William 
during his absence. ‘Wm. has a nice bright day. 
It was hard frost in the night. The Robins are 
singing sweetly. Now for my walk. I will be 
busy. I will look well, and be well when he 
comes back to me. O the Darling! Here is one 
of his bitter apples. I can hardly find it in my 
heart to throw it into the fire. . . . I was full of 
thought about my darling. Blessings on him.’ 
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And here, of Coleridge. ‘We broke the seal 
of C’s letters, and I had light enough just to see 
that he was not ill. I put it in my pocket. At 
the top of the White Moss I took it to my 
bosom—a safer place for it. The night was 
wild.’ 

Once, and once only in her Journals, 
Dorothy comes near to an open admission of 
all that Coleridge meant to her, and probably 
only then as the result of feelings so over- 
wrought that the entry was wrung from her in 
anguish. It seems likely that it was occasioned 
because her two great devotions were brought 
sharply into conflict, and it was more than she 
could bear. Coleridge has gone away. Dorothy 
writes: 

‘Every sight and every sound reminded 
me of him—dear, dear fellow, of his many 
walks to us by day and by night, of all dear 
things. I was melancholy, and could not talk, 
but at last I eased my heart by weeping— 
nervous blubbering says William. It is not 
so. O! how many, many reasons have I to 
be anxious for him.’ 


Reading this, one is amazed at William’s 
apparent lack of perceptivity. But over and 
over again it is painfully obvious that he took 
all that Dorothy gave for granted, took it as his 
due and without surprise at its completeness. 
This is not to say that he does not pay her many 
tributes of gratitude and appreciation; he was 
well aware of the quality of her service to him. 
‘She gave me eyes, she gave me ears’, he truly 
wrote of her; and, again: 

‘She, in the midst of all, preserved me still 

A Poet; made me seek beneath that name, 

And that alone, my office upon earth.’ 


He knew perfectly well that she was the 
source of much of his inspiration; what seems 
to have escaped his notice is that often she was 
completely spent in his service, and that her 
talents were ungrudgingly placed at the dis- 
posal of his. 

The nervous tensions under which her 
temperament obliged her to live frequently 
caused her to suffer for the reckless giving of 
herself that William’s work might prosper. 
Here is a typical day when William was in the 
throes of composition. ‘Wm. went up into the 
orchard and finished the poem. I went and sat 
with W. and walked backwards and forwards 
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in the orchard till dinner time. He read me his 
poem. I read to him, and my Beloved slept. ... 
We walked backwards and forwards, between 
home and Olliff’s till I was tired. Wm. kindled, 
and began to write the poem. We carried 
cloaks into the orchard, and sate a while there. 
I left him, and he nearly finished the poem. 
I was tired to death, and went to bed before 
him. He came down to me, and read the poem 
to me in bed.’ This particular aspect of her 
sense of dedication—and she was no less a 
‘dedicated Spirit’ than William himself, merely 
less self-conscious about it—seems to have been 
quite complacently accepted by her brother. 

But to discover the rarest qualities of these 
Journals it is necessary to leave aside their 
personal revelations and to study them as a 
source of poetic inspiration. In this connexion 
their function was threefold. They placed on 
record the strange and often moving stories of 
country folk in Westmorland, the men and 
women of the dales, vagrants, peddlers, 
children, sailors; and in so doing became a 
source of narrative poetry. They described, 
with an insight only matched in kind by, per- 
haps, Thomas Hardy and Emily Bronté, the 
large and brooding natural scene; how much 
of William’s poetry took its origin from emo- 
tion thus recollected in tranquillity! And they 
recorded, in minutest detail, the behaviour of 
bird, flower, leaf, and tree; Dorothy’s mind 
was indeed, as William declared poetry must 
be, ‘naturally the mirror of the fairest and most 
interesting properties of nature’. 

The Journals in their function as material 
for narrative poetry are interesting and valu- 
able to a student of Wordsworth’s poetry, 
although the modern reader may, perhaps, 
find this aspect of them the least inspiring. The 
tales they have to tell of callers at Dove 
Cottage, or people encountered on walks, are 
written with a painstaking attention to detail 
that makes them at times somewhat pedestrian 
in their impact; but there is a praiseworthy 
wholeness about them, a determination to 
omit nothing that might afterwards prove 
useful or stimulating. And this was often the 
case. Here is the entry that William used in the 
composition of Alice Fell: 

‘Mr. Graham said he wished Wm. had 
been with him the other day—he was riding 
in a post-chaise and he heard a strange cry 
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that he could not understand, the sound 
continued, and he called to the chaise driver 
to stop. It was a little girl that was crying as 
if her heart would burst. She had got up 
behind the chaise, and her cloak had been 
caught by the wheel, and was jammed in, 
and it hung there. She was crying after it, 
poor thing. Mr. Graham took her into the 
chaise, and her cloak was released from the 
wheel, but the child’s misery did not cease, 
for her cloak was torn to rags; it had been a 
miserable cloak before, but she had no other, 
and it was the greatest sorrow that could 
befall her. Her name was Alice Fell. She had 
no parents, and belonged to the next town. 
At the next town, Mr. G. left money with 
some respectable people in the town, to buy 
her a new cloak.’ 


The story was used almost as it appears there; 
and in language as simple, for, we must re- 
member, “The principal object, then, proposed 
in these Poems was to choose incidents and 
situations from common life, and to relate or 
describe them, throughout, as far as was 
possible in a selection of language really used 
by men... .’ 

But that Preface to the Lyrical Ballads went 
on ‘. . . and at the same time, to throw over 
them a certain colouring of imagination, 
whereby ordinary things should be presented 
to the mind in an unusual aspect ...’, and to 
turn to Dorothy’s observations of the natural 
scene is to find this requirement amply ful- 
filled. The Journals are so much more than 
a record; they are also an interpretation of 
nature, infused at times with a quite unearthly 
radiance. In thinking of the Wordsworths one 
thinks first of the Lake District; but Dorothy 
never writes better than when she writes of the 
sea, during those days, so brilliant and wonder- 
ful for her, spent at Alfoxden. It is the 3rd of 
February 1798: 

‘The sea at first obscured by vapour; that 
vapour afterwards slid in one mighty mass 
along the sea-shore; the islands and one 
point of land clear beyond it... . I never 
saw such a union of earth, sky and sea.’ 


And, again: 
‘The sea, spotted with white, of a bluish 


grey in general, and streaked with darker 
lines. The near shores clear.’ 


Or this, as lovely as anything she wrote: 

‘The prospect bright, yet mildly beautiful. 
The sea big and white swelled to the very 
shores, but round and high in the middle. 
C. returned with me as far as the wood. A 
very bright moonlight night. Venus almost 
like another moon. Lost to us at Alfoxden, 
long before she goes down the large white 
sea.” 


One does not think first of Wordsworth’s 
poetry in this case, but of Coleridge’s. The year, 
as we have noted, was 1798, when The Ancient 
Mariner first saw the light of day. Surely 
Dorothy speaks through those clear, still 
words: 
The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide; 
Softly she was going up, 
And a star or two beside— 

and 
The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn! 
And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the moon. 


The Wordsworths moved to Grasmere; 
Dorothy gave her heart to the beauty of Rydal 
Water. She ‘walked up the hill to Rydale lake. 
Grasmere looked so beautiful that my heart 
was almost melted away. It was quite calm, 
only spotted with sparkles of light; the church 
visible.’ And ‘Rydale was very beautiful, with 
spear-shaped streaks of polished steel. Gras- 
mere very solemn in the last glimpse of twi- 
light. It calls home the heart of quietness.’ 
There are times, many times, when one does 
not need William’s poetry; Dorothy’s is suffi- 
cient. How conscious was she of her own 
powers? Her humility was endless; she did not 
differentiate between writing her Journals, 
acting as William’s amanuensis, baking their 
bread, or making, in the days of their poverty, 
her own shoes. But once her pen betrayed, it 
may be, a wish hitherto unframed even in her 
own thoughts. One day in March 1802 she 
wrote this: ‘I had many exquisite feelings, and 
when I saw this lowly Building in the waters, 
among the dark and lofty hills, with that 
bright, soft light upon it, it made me more than 
half a poet.’ 

Her faithful and selective memory for record- 
ing detail indelibly stamps her work with one 
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of its most feminine characteristics, and places 
her in that company of precise and delicate 
women writers ranging from Jane Austen to 
Ruth Pitter. Nothing escaped her that was a 
salient feature of the thing she was observing; 
she had a passionate intensity of eye that was 
quite startling. To read the Journals is to be 
made aware of the subtlest gradations in the 
changing seasons. If it was ecstasy to her to 
survey the grandeur of cloud, sea, and moun- 
tain, to stoop to examine the flower petal was 
purest joy. The Journal’s pages are studded 
with primroses and celandines, but she is never 
sentimental; her vision was whole and whole- 
some. Vitality and a keen watchfulness inform 
such passages as this: 


‘The young bullfinches, in their party- 
colour raiment, bustle about among the 
blossoms, and poise themselves like wire- 
dancers, or tumblers, shaking the twigs and 
dashing off the blossoms. There is yet one 
primrose in the orchard. The stitchwort is 
fading. The vetches are in abundance, 
blossoming and seeding. . . . The wild 
columbines are coming into beauty; some 
of the gowans fading... .’ 


This finds its counterpart in William’s poem 
The Green Linnet, where Journal and poem have 
a common mood: 


Beneath these fruit-tree boughs that shed 

Their snow-white blossoms on my head 

With brighest sunshine round me spread 
Of spring’s unclouded weather, 

In this sequestered nook how sweet 

To sit upon my orchard-seat! 

And birds and flowers once more to greet, 
My last year’s friends together. . . . 


My dazzled sight he oft deceives, 

A Brother of the dancing leaves; 

Then flits, and from the cottage eaves 
Pours forth his song in gushes. . . . 


Often Journal and poem have a common 
diction. And why not? Every family has its 
own language; it would have been surprising 
if two people of such harmonized sensibility 
did not at times express themselves with 
marked similarity. Here is a striking example. 


‘We heard a strange sound in the Bain- 


riggs wood, as we were floating on the 
water; it seemed in the wood, but it must have 
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been above it, for presently we saw a raven 
very high above us. It called out, and the 
dome of the sky seemed to echo the sound.’ 


Book IV of The Excursion owes something to 
that entry: 
The solitary raven, flying 
Athwart the concave of the dark blue dome 
Unseen, perchance above all power of sight— 
An iron knell! With echoes from afar 
Faint—and still fainter... . 


And again, in The Prelude (Book I) this time, 
we read: 
When, from behind that craggy steep till 
then 
The horizon’s bound, a huge peak, black and 
huge, 
As if with voluntary power instinct 
Upreared its head— 


which has its parallel in the Journals: 


‘It was a wild scene of crag and mountain. 
One craggy point rose above the rest irre- 
gular and rugged, and very impressive it 
was.’ 


And there are many such parallels to be found, 
in Journals and Poems, for the Wordsworths’ 
identification of themselves with the powerful 
forces of nature informed the very core of their 
being; they were welded into the life of rock 
and flower. 

The brief phase, the passing reference; how 
often they glanced from the clear mirror of 
Dorothy’s prose into William’s poetry. It could 
also happen that she inspired him on the grand 
scale with the embryo of a complete poem, in 
a few sentences of the Journal. This is nowhere 
more noticeable than in her description of 
Westminster Bridge, which must have brought 
to birth the famous sonnet. ‘It was a beautiful 
morning,’ she wrote. “The city, St. Paul’s, with 
the river, and a multitude of little boats, made 
a most beautiful sight as we crossed West- 
minster Bridge. The houses were not overhung 
by their cloud of smoke, and they were spread 
out endlessly yet the sun shone so brightly, 
with such a fierce light, that there was even 
something like the purity of one of nature’s own 
grand spectacles.’ 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
that unmoved. Coleridge called her Words- 
worth’s ‘exquisite sister’; we may prefer to 
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recall her shining with her own light. She her- 
self deprecated any attempt to establish her as 
an independent artist. When advised to publish 
her Journal of one of their continental tours, 
she wrote to Henry Crabb Robinson: ‘Your 
advice respecting my Continental Journal is, 
I am sure, very good, providing it were worth 
while to make a book of it, i.e., provided I 


could do so, and provided it were my wish; but 
it is not.’ 

Fortunately, she has been disobeyed. 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journals remain one 
of the most fascinating documents produced 
by the Romantic Revival. She was, truly, 
‘more than half a poet’. 


Drought 


NLY the merciless midday drummers beat 

A gong of silence down the bronzing air. 
The grey ground hardens like a beggar’s crust; 
And crumpled flowers, sucked of sappy stores, 


Are streaked with rust. 


Yet one bass-booming bee explores 
Warm lily lips, and crazed with honey-lust, 
Clambers and slips inside the wrinkled chalice. 


The smouldering hive of Summer has run dry 

For nectarous rain and juice beneath the skin. 

The heat-dome dazzles between earth and sky, 
And senses flog desire leashed within 

The withered heart and unrewarded eye. 


Send us a bulging sail of cloud to break 
The torpor of this unrelenting blue, 
Turn us towards the cold until we slake 
Our thirst with rain and dew! 


O storm, awake 


And thrash the sulking rivers till they roar 

Mouthing a tiger-foam in maddened race! 

Call up the fountains from the earth’s embrace 

To spout like whales and rinse the dusty air! 

Strike the adamant rock till rockfast rills 

Burst from impotent loins of rigid hills! 

Pump water from deep wells to ease our blood, 

And drown us in a deluge to the sound 

Of rain rods beating the breast of the barren ground! 


PHOEBE HESKETH 


A Note on Cavendish’s ‘Life of Cardinal 


Wolsey’ 


By F. GEORGE STEINER 


GeEorGcE CAVENDIsH’s Life of Cardinal Wolsey is 
occasionally remembered as a source for Shake- 
speare’s Henry VIII. But since Singer’s edition 
of 1827 it has been the object neither of much 
reading nor of weighty scholarship. Its turning 
up in Blackwell’s second-hand department for 
a mere half-crown (in Routledge’s delightful 
Pocket Classics to boot) conveys some measure 
of its decline from popularity. 

Composed between 1554 and 1557, in the 
winter of the author’s age, the book was first 
published in 1641 at the occasion of the Episco- 
pacy quarrel. It appeared together with Mil- 
ton’s Touching Church Discipline. That a volume 
conceived in aloof calm, and bent on proving 
‘the wondrous mutability of vain honours, the 
brittle assurance of abundance’, should be first 
issued as a partisan pamphlet, and then for- 
gotten, would neither have astonished nor dis- 
mayed its author. His whole life had been 
dominated by the fact of Cardinal Wolsey’s 
rise to magnificence and subsequent fall, ‘de- 
prived of all these dreaming joys and vain 
pleasures’. 

The existence of Cavendish’s account must 
have aroused keen interest, and though pub- 
lication during Elizabeth’s reign was out of the 
question, manuscript circulation was doubtless 
wide. There have come down to us two manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, two at Lambeth 
Palace, one at Cambridge, and one in the Bod- 
leian, in addition to copies privately owned. 

Shakespeare knew the text intimately. Hen- 
ry’s masque at York Palace, Queen Katharine’s 
plea at the trial, the visit of Campeius and 
Wolsey to the Queen, the Cardinal’s farewell 
to all his glory, are derived verbatim from 
Cavendish. Where the poet’s hand alters, it is 
not invariably for the better. It is difficult to 
select between ‘if I had served God as diligently 
as I have done the king, he would not have 
given me over in my grey hairs’, and Shake- 
speare’s more famous ‘left me naked to mine 
enemies’. The play abounds in revelry and 
pageant so as to have induced belief in some 
mixed authorship. Wolsey’s first processional 


entrance, the masque with hautboys in Scene iv, 
the proceedings at Black-Friars, and a host 
of minor touches involving the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, stem directly from Cavendish’s 
catalogue of pomp. 

The relationship, however, between the Life 
of Cardinal Wolsey and Shakespeare’s last play 
is not my main concern. Rather it should sug- 
gest that there are in Cavendish’s art qualities 
sufficient to fix the attention of the most critical 
of readers. It is my purpose to discover what 
kind of book Cavendish intended and to 
note that biography, as he understood it, is 
something different from its modern counter- 
part. 

His work is connected with a brilliant though 
minor constellation of Tudor and Elizabethan 
biographies, now either totally neglected or 
buried beneath the apparatus of scholarly 
editions. This group includes More’s History of 
King Richard III, Bacon’s Henry VII, Harps- 
field’s recently unearthed Life of More, and 
Roper’s work on the same subject, a book 
described by R. W. Chambers as ‘probably the 
most perfect little biography in the English 
language’. 

Though widely separated in date of com- 
position, these Lives share with that of Wolsey 
a common basis, a mode of perception and 
inquiry distinctive of the Christian and Stoic 
Renaissance as conceived by Grocyn, Linacre, 
or Elyot. In a time such as ours, committed to 
axioms of individualism, biography tends to 
vary between official encomium, personal re- 
interpretation, or libellous fancy. How did 
Cavendish approach his task and the problems 
of evidence and historical verification? 

The author commits truth ‘to Him who 
knoweth all things’, and his work starts out 
‘Truth it is. . .’. But this truth is rather a point 
of view, a method ofselection from biographical 
material, with closer affinities to the art of the 
dramatist than to the historian’s discipline. 
Cavendish derives the major part of his account 
from his own eyewitnessing as Gentleman 
Usher to the Cardinal, and some from other 
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men’s testimony. Neither does he sift informa- 
tion with too close an inquiry, nor does he seek 
to investigate beyond the obvious. Brereton 
and Wrotherly’s mission from the King, for 
example, remains undisclosed; for they drew 
the Cardinal to the window whilst Cavendish 
stayed by the door, as well befits a loyal sub- 
ject. The modern biographer would either have 
determined the nature of the ensuing con- 
ference by means of documentary records, or 
would have felt himself bound to offer some 
hypothesis inferred from subsequent events and 
secondary sources. 

The actual machinations which brought on 
Wolsey’s fall are left to our imagining. Caven- 
dish refers in broad outline to enmities centred 
on Anne Boleyn but hazards no guess re- 
garding events beyond his immediate know- 
ledge. 


‘After Cardinal Campeggio was thus de- 
parted and gone, Michaelmas Term drew 
near, against the which my lord returned 
unto his house at Westminster; and when 
the term began, he went to the hall in such 
like sort and gesture as he was wont most 
commonly to do and sat in the chancery, 
being Chancellor. After which day he never 
sat there more.’ 


This sentence has a dying fall, suggesting 
inevitability, a preordainment of events destined 
to serve as a Mirror for Magistrates. The expres- 
sion ‘sort and gesture’, the verbs of motion and 
sudden rest, the image of the Cardinal en- 
throned before the curtain’s fall, have dramatic 
quality, a flavour of truth more philosophic 
and classical than the accumulated evidence 
of modern biographers. 

Cavendish shares the attitude toward history 
expressed in Bacon’s comment: “This year also 
the king called his Parliament, where many 
laws were made of a more private and vulgar 
nature than ought to detain the reader of an 
history.” From the point of view of biography 
as a science seeking precise data and ferreting 
through archives for the hitherto undiscovered 
fact, the Life of Cardinal Wolsey is easily sur- 
passed by a modern approach. In one respect 
only is Cavendish a chronicler and statistician. 
His listing of the Cardinal’s riches, his descrip- 
tion of Black-Friars on the day of the trial, the 
type of information buried in accounts of court 


revels, obviously delighted him. He dwells 
lovingly on every detail of ‘velvet, satin, 
damask, caffa, taffeta, grograine, sarcenet, and 
of other not in my memory’. On the whole, 
however, his purpose is not biographical in the 
modern sense nor is his method scientific. 

For Christian Humanism, in whose spirit 
Cavendish was reared, biography is a sym- 
bolic art, serving a moral intention; and the 
truth it aims at is of a moral order. In this out- 
look the Northern Renaissance is founded on 
a view of man’s relationship to the divine will, 
a doctrine inherited from the Middle Ages. 
Biography exemplifies, in the singular and 
renowned instance, a general truth about the 
laws of God and their effect on man. In its 
biographical method and narrative style, 
Humanism relies on a blending of two models, 
Plutarch’s matchless Lives and his ethical 
writings, the influence of which is often under- 
estimated. These strains are mingled in Caven- 
dish and produce a feeling of both intimacy 
and awe. The biographer conveys us close to 
his subject but shares in our wonderment at 
the tragic spectacle of man’s decline from proud 
station. 

If challenged by his reader concerning the 
use of biography or its relevance in a world 
whose thought should be devoted to matters 
more durable than man’s vanities and ambi- 
tions, Cavendish would have replied on two 
counts. He would have pointed out that 
Wolsey’s memory had been much slandered, 
‘blasted abroad by the blasphemous mouth of 
the rude commonalty’. His work was a final 
proof of loyalty to his ‘lord and master whom 
in his life I served, and so remained with him, 
after his fall, continually, during the term of 
all his trouble, until he died; as well in the 
south as in the north parts’. 

This motive of rectification and justice is 
familiar to modern biography. But Cavendish 
would at once have added that his purpose in 
composing the Life of Wolsey was to point the 
moral of man’s false vanity and pride. ‘O mad- 
ness! O foolish desire! O fond hope! O greedy 
desire of vain honours, dignities and riches!’ 
exclaims the author, and continues: ‘O what 
inconstant trust and assurance is in rolling 
fortune!’ The historical events, the Cardinal’s 
singular destiny, his comet-like passing through 
the Tudor sky, are of subsidiary importance to 
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the lesson Cavendish wishes to convey. It is a 
parable in which Fortune (a Latin deity most 
active in a Christian world) ‘began to wax 
something wroth’, and produced Venus in the 
person of Anne Boleyn to abate the Cardinal’s 
‘high port’. 

This makes of Tudor biography an art with 
marked affinities to drama. It is an art in which 
the destiny of some celebrated man takes on 
symbolic value, exemplifying the power of 
divine justice and the principle of equilibrium 
which bring the Wheel of Fortune to its full 
turn. Cavendish stands in a rich line of descent 
from Lydgate’s Fall of Princes. This live tradition 
flowered in the Mirror for Magistrates, Sack- 
ville’s Complaint of Buckingham, and Brooke’s 
remarkable Ghost of Richard III, Viewed as an 
individual in the modern sense, the prince or 
prelate is unimportant. Death comes equally to 
all men. But viewed in his rise to splendour he 
embodies our constant vanities and false aspira- 
tions. 

Decline and fall from high station was a 
common occurrence in the reigns of Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth. Such falls reminded ambitious 
men that supreme power was lodged with the 
sovereign, and it impressed on all hearts the 
lesson of Ecclesiastes concerning the vanity of 
man’s passing through the world’s pomp. The 
decline of feudalism gradually exempted the 
ruler from such vicissitudes, and Cavendish 
refrains from examining Henry’s peculiar 
motives, though he does remark on ‘the tickle 
trust to worldly princes’. It is worth noting 
that in both Edward II and Richard II Marlowe 
and Shakespeare point out that the men who 
have caused the king’s downfall will be pun- 
ished. The strengthening of statism in Eliza- 
bethan times made of the monarchy a rock at 
the foot of which rose and fell the waves of 
individual fate. 

In our present doctrines of individualism, 
of anarchical spontaneity, ‘the centre will not 
hold’, and there is little occasion for the art 
of biography as Cavendish conceived it. We 
would approach an account of Wolsey’s down- 
fall via the subtleties of intrigue, of diplomatic 
history, or of secularization. Cavendish might 
admit that there was some relevance to such 
concerns but would argue that they were 
foreign to his purpose and of a secondary kind 
of truth. The entire course of events was in- 


herent in Wolsey’s pride and greed, in his turn- 
ing from ecclesiastical matters, in the very 
nature of man’s relationship to God. Cavendish 
would wish his book to lead toward sober re- 
flection, and the Life of Cardinal Wolsey should 
be a moral work, in Milton’s sense when he 
applied that epithet to the Faerie Queene. 

It remains for us to look at the language and 
narrative devices whereby Cavendish, com- 
posing in tranquil recollection, sought to ad- 
monish our vain bustling. 

His language is of such purity and strength 
as to have passed effortlessly into Shake- 
pearian blank verse. It combines several strata 
of prose. There are frankly Ciceronian con- 
structions, rich in cadence. 

“They feared him more after his fall than 
they did before in his prosperity, doubting 
much his readoption into authority, by 
reason that the king’s favour remained still 
towards him in such force, whereby they 
might rather be in danger of their estates, 
than in any assurance, for their cruelty 
ministered, by their malicious inventions, 
surmised and brought to pass against him.’ 


But there are idiomatic elements, sudden 
brusque turns of expression and archaisms 
(such as the Middle English usage of tickle) 
which suggest the Suffolk squire or the fine 
concreteness of Elizabethan dramatic prose. 
Take, for example, Anne Boleyn after her 
separation from Percy: ‘whereat she smoked’. 
Or the King described as bearing her a great 
love ‘in the bottom of his stomach’. Cavendish 
also possesses a gift for elegance, for the term 
sought after and finally placed like a jewel in 
its setting. 

‘And thus every man departed whither 
they had most relief. Then as nothing either 
health, wealth or pleasure, can always en- 
dure, so ended this triumphant banquet, the 
which in the morning seemed to all beholders 
but as a fantastical dream.’ 

Primarily, however, Cavendish is writing an 
idiom known as the King James Version or the 
Authorized Version. Entire sections in the 
Life of Cardinal Wolsey seem transposed from 
Biblical chapters. 

‘With that the water was brought them 
to wash before dinner, to the which my lord 
called the Lord of Norfolk to wash with him: 
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but he refused of courtesy, and desired to 
have him excused, and said that “it became 
him not to presume to wash with him any 
more now, than it did before in his glory”’. 
. .. And they conducted him from thence 
unto a house called the Checker, where he lay 
and kept his house as long as he abode in the 
town; going immediately to his naked bed, 
because he was somewhat troubled with sick- 
ness in his passage upon the seas.’ 


The sumptuous enumeration of the Cardinal’s 
household reads like an inventory of Solomon’s 
riches. ‘It so came to pass upon All-hallown 
day’, begins Cavendish’s account of Wolsey’s 
arrest. In syntax, in the sinewy strength of his 
phraseology and devices of repetition, in the 
blend of humility and pride, Cavendish writes 
a prose style developed to the point where it 
could produce our Bible text. It is fascinating 
to reflect how perfect a language it was even 
in the mouths of Gentlemen Ushers. 

The narrative also is scriptural in style. Most 
of the book is taken up by Wolsey’s final year, 
that of his fall and death. His wanderings north- 
ward, the omens of his death, and his agony on 
the way to London, are conceived in the man- 
ner of a Passion. The great tree withers at the 
roots and gradually topples. The use of speeches 
quoted at great length is derived from Plutarch, 
and the interspersing of moralizing comments 


gives a medieval flavour. There is little con- 
scious artistry in the recounting of events. 
These are allowed to speak for themselves, and 
their depth stems from a background of pre- 
determination, from the Humanist doctrine of 
man’s proper rank in the order of being. ‘Ye 
may perceive what thing soever a man pur- 
poseth, be he prince or prelate, yet notwith- 
standing God disposeth all things at his will 
and pleasure.’ Here and there Cavendish suffers 
a brief moment of irony. The King receives 
him after Wolsey’s death, ‘wishing that liever 
than twenty thousand pounds that he had lived. 
Then he asked me for fifteen hundred pounds.’ 
The Life of Cardinal Wolsey is a small master- 
piece deserving continued enjoyment and its 
due rank in the history of English prose. Caven- 
dish succeeds in combining deep affection for 
his subject with awed belief in the divine 
ordainment of events. He has created a bio- 
graphy with a truth truer than that achieved 
by most of our present techniques in research. 
Until recognition is accorded him, Cavendish 
no doubt echoes the sentiments which Thomas 
Churchyard placed on Wolsey’s lips: 


Well, let them say and think what thing they 
please, 

This weltering world both flows and ebbs 
like seas. 


An Eighteenth-century Correspondence 


By MARJORIE WILLIAMS 


Henry St. Joun, first Viscount Bolingbroke, 
died at his house at Battersea, on 12 December 
1751, and so ended a career chequered yet 
brilliant. In some ways his character was un- 
lovable; he was unstable and volatile, restless 
and moody, bitter and thwarted, lacking many 
of the private virtues, yet one of his last visitors 
before his death wrote of him: ‘What a man! 
What extensive knowledge! What a memory! 
What eloquence!’ and he inspired enduring 
affection in three women, in his first wife whom 
he neglected, in his second whom he survived, 
and in Henrietta, his gifted and wayward half- 
sister. In his letters to her and in hers to him 


we get charming glimpses, and it is on that 
‘sunny side’, that best in his nature revealed in 
the correspondence, largely published in Boling- 
broke and his Times (Sichel, 1901-2), that the 
present account proposes to dwell, rather than 
on any aspects of his political career. The 
weighing of merits and demerits, public and 
private, is the historian’s task. The pursuing 
of one of those fascinating by-ways provided 
by a group of eighteenth-century letters is the 
pleasure of the literary dilettante. 

Henrietta St. John, daughter of a French 
mother, was more than twenty years younger 
than her half-brother and grew up at Lydiard 
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Tregoze and Battersea a petted younger sister 
of a beloved elder brother, and from the time 
she was in her ’teens, letters were frequently 
exchanged between the two. Both showed them- 
selves masters of the art of letter-writing and 
Bolingbroke’s style often reaches considerable 
heights. 

He was in exile in France and had already 
met Marie Clare Descamps de Marcilly, Mar- 
quise de Villette, who was to become his second 
wife, when he wrote to his sister, his ‘Dear 
Child’, in the summer of 1718, thanking her 
‘for rememb’ring me so kindly . . . but I have 
always observ’d in you the symptoms of a good 
heart, and therefore have always loved you; 
for sentiment in my opinion is preferable to 
wit, and you have both. God knows whether 
I shall ever be so happy as to see you again; 
but the confidence you seem to have of it I will 
accept as a good omen. Adieu, my dear child, 
I am, from the bottom of my soul and with the 
tenderest affection, Yours, Bolingbroke.’ He 
sent her a miniature of himself and she was the 
member of his family who first heard of Marie 
Clare, ‘a person who, although she does not 
know you, loves you very much because of all 
I have told her about you and the letters which 
have come from you’. Henrietta replied enthu- 
siastically and he thanked her for ‘the joy which 
you express at my good luck . . . I have long 
taken it kindly of you that I never found any 
variation in your sentiments for me, and I 
never will forget it, for it is an excellent charac- 
ter as well as a rare one’. 

He often wrote from Marcilly in French— 
and once in Italian—and Marie Clare sent 
messages or enclosed a note with his letter. She 
sent presents and wanted Henrietta’s portrait, 
wrote about hair-style, French ribbons, and 
artificial flowers. Holles St. John, Henrietta’s 
younger brother, was in France in Boling- 
broke’s care, and he described him as ‘extremely 
raw, but he seems to have docility and parts 
enough to make an honest man’. He wrote with 
affection of Mile Haillé, the St. Johns’ gover- 
ness, frequently his guest, and spoke of his 
half-sister’s marriage prospects. “You seem so 
perfectly idle in England that if I could send an 
enchanted boat, like that of Armida, to Batter- 
sea Stairs, you should sail down the Thames, 
cross the sea, and up the Loire in a trice and 
land in my Park, where, in the most beautiful 


place that ever Nature adorned, you would 
find the tenderest welcome.’ 

At the Chateau de la Source, near Orléans, 
Bolingbroke found tranquillity and rest from 
his burning political ambition. There, in his 
retreat, he set about embellishing house and 
grounds, building temples, and making mottoes 
for groves and streams and opening fine 
prospects. 

Marie Clare made more than one journey to 
England, hoping to restore her husband’s for- 
tunes. She stayed at Battersea and the family 
liked her, and Henrietta was ecstatic in her 
praise. Bolingbroke wrote saying she had ar- 
rived safely back ‘in France, ‘and fair weather 
returned with her’. He asked for a recipe. ‘My 
Lord gave me, a year or two ago, some pickled 
mellon, which was extremely good. We are 
just entering into the season of that fruit, and 
you will oblige me and the Marquise very 
much if you send us the receipt for making 
this pickle.’ Battersea melon-beds were famous 
and the second Lady St. John a great maker 
of preserves and the like, sending King George 
brandied apricots enough to last the year round. 

In 1723 Bolingbroke was in England for 
a short time and paid a visit to his family at 
Battersea. Among the items of news recorded 
in the first issue of that early provincial news- 
paper, The Reading Mercury, 8 July 1723, was 
the following: ‘Last Friday great Rejoicings 
were made at Battersea upon the late Lord 
Viscount Bolingbroke’s Arrival there, where 
his Father the Lord Viscount St. John hath a 
pleasant seat, is Lord of the Manour and much 
respected’ [the adjective ‘late’ applied to the 
living reminds us that political banishment 
caused its use]. ‘A stately Bonfire was made on 
that occasion, and a Hogshead of Strong Beer 
given among the Populace to drink his Health. 
Next morning he set out from thence.’ From 
information received two days later, 4 July, 
the Mercury reported: “The Night the Rejoic- 
ings were at Battersea, upon the Arrival of the 
late Lord Bolingbroke, the Furzes on the Com- 
mon took Fire, and the same spread between 
6 and 7 Acres.’ One imagines that the potency 
of the ‘Strong Beer’ may have led to some 
carelessness or neglect. 

The house which the exiled son visited stood on 
the south side of the river, one wing abutting on 
it, ‘an old and decayed mansion’ as Bolingbroke 
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called it when he inherited it, with grand stair- 
case and wainscoted corridor. The ceilings 
were decorated afterwards, during Boling- 
broke’s ownership, in the prevailing fashion 
beloved by men of taste. In the family home 
on that July day in 1723 was ‘Old Frumps’, as 
his children irreverently called him, with his 
fits of temper and his meannesses and his love 
of birthday gatherings, his French wife, and 
at this time their dark-haired, high-coloured, 
vivid daughter Henrietta. 

After Bolingbroke’s return to France both he 
and his wife were ailing. In 1725 he settled in 
England, at Dawley, where he played the farmer 
and followed rural pursuits ; ‘had his hall painted 
in stone colour’, as his sister said, ‘with all the 
implements of husbandry placed in the manner 
one sees arms and trophies in some General’s 
hall’. There Pope found him, superintending 
his haymakers, and there Henrietta visited him 
and cheered all by her brilliant presence. 

In 1727 Henrietta’s marriage took place to 
Robert Knight, afterwards Lord Luxborough, 
Bolingbroke’s friend, and the couple seemed 
likely to be very happy. Two children were 
born and Mrs. Knight was frequently in Paris, 
superintending the household of her father-in- 
law, Robert Knight the elder, sometime cashier 
of the South Sea Company. Bolingbroke con- 
tinued to write pleasant, intimate, charming 
letters from Dawley Farm, as he was pleased 
to say, now about the children, of whom he 
sent the latest news, ‘the little ones in Grosvenor 
Street’ who ‘continue well’, now about mutual 
friends, such as Lady Hertford, now about his 
own and his wife’s health. 

Between 1735 and 1742 letters came from 
Chantelou and Argeville, and news about 
brother Holles, who was in Paris, ‘fencing, 
dancing, learning languages, and preparing to 
ride the great horse. If he rides at all, he must 
ride a great one, till elephants come into use. 
He would make no bad figure looking over the 
battlements of a wooden castle, and raised on 
the back of one of those enormous animals. If 
you see him, my respects to him.’ 

In 1737 occurred that misdemeanour of 
Henrietta’s which caused the separation from 
her husband and her banishment to Barrells in 
Warwickshire, where on £500 a year she lived 
and where she died. She cultivated her neigh- 
bours, corresponded at great length, came to 


know the poet Shenstone, at ‘The Leasowes’ 
near Halesowen, planted her garden, and seems 
to have been blameless and reasonably happy. 
Bolingbroke sympathized with Knight and the 
whole affair was hushed up, ‘to avoid a scandal’ 
as the family said. However, Bolingbroke and 
his wife continued to write affectionately to 
‘poor fat Fanfan in Warwickshire’ as Marie 
Clare called her. She, in her turn, wrote of her 
garden improvements and house decoration, 
was a ‘hermitess’ imitating her brother at 
Dawley; he sent her seeds for planting, ‘the 
most exquisite sort of melon seeds and of 
lettuce’, and she in turn sent him cheeses of her 
own making. 

In the summer of 1744, after his father’s 
death, Bolingbroke came back to the house in 
Battersea where he had been born, and once 
more looked from the windows at the beauty 
of the river with Chelsea in the distance. One 
charming letter to his sister at Barrells contains 
thanks for one gift of home-made cheese and 
mentions a present of half a buck sent by 
brother Jack, Lord St. John, who had taken 
over the family property at Lydiard and ap- 
pears to have been a son worthy of his father. 
‘I am glad to hear that my Lord St. John has 
done so much at Lydiard. I abandoned it to 
him that he might restore the family seat, and 
that by living there decently and hospitably he 
might restore the family interest too much and 
too long neglected. He may perhaps do the 
first in time. He seems pleased with what he 
has done, and vanity and ostentation may get, 
in some degree, the better part of another per- 
son’s avarice, though it be as exorbitant as 
I have ever heard of in any. As to the last, I 
doubt more of it. They have made themselves 
a proverb in the country already for their 
stinginess. 

‘They have sent me half a buck. The rest to 
Parson Clarke and their tailor. Jack writes to 
me to send for more when I want it. I have 
thanked him, and have told him that I will do 
so, but that I cannot want any, having the best 
Park in England at my disposal, which is Kent’s 
shop at Temple Bar. .. . Adieu Dear... you 
sent me the best cheese I ever eat. I ask you for 
one for my winter... .’ 

Bolingbroke was growing old, his wife was 
frequently ill, but his political ambitions had 
not left him. He felt himself deserted and was 
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bitter. He and Marie Clare drew even closer 
together, and letters picture their life in winter- 
time when Battersea was cut off by bad weather. 
Together they sat in the ‘roome wainscotted 
with ceader close to our chimney-piece as be- 
comes those of our age’. ‘My hermit and I go 
to bed before six o’clock. He gives himself 
entirely to looking after me, in fact this is his 
only occupation. It is enough to give him the 
spleen, but he shows no sign of it. I cannot tell 
you how touched I am by his love and care.’ 
So wrote the wife. Bolingbroke wrote of her: 
‘I am about to lose one who has been the com- 
fort of my life in all the melancholy scenes of 
it.” She died on 18 March 1750. 

In these sad circumstances he turned to 
Henrietta for support. A lawsuit in France con- 
tested his claims to his wife’s estate, calling in 
question the validity of his marriage. Moreover, 
he was ill, suffering from cancer of the face. 
On 1 August 1751 Lady Luxborough wrote 
from Barrells to William Shenstone: ‘He seems 
inclined to end his days with me: if so, here 
will be a Hermit and Hermitess in reality.’ 

This plan never materialized, for Boling- 
broke’s health rapidly deteriorated and he 
wrote to his sister: ‘One way or other, we will 
try to be mutual comforts to ease our infirmities 
and soften our afflictions. I am at present under 
a painful and troublesome cure for a cancer in 
my face—the remedy has succeeded in a multi- 
tude of cases which I have had examined and 
verifyed. I should be, therefore, more unfortu- 
nate than it belongs to me to be, if it failed in 
my case alone. It makes it impossible for me 


to stir from home. . . . If therefore you can 
come hither, the sooner you come the more 
comfort you will give me, and I will send a 
coach or a sett of Horses to meet you when and 
where you shall appoint. Let me have your 
answer on this head by the first post. Adieu, 
dear Sister. Far from being able to write, I am 
scarce able to dictate any longer.’ 

Lady Luxborough was herself ill and told 
Shenstone ‘one secret which nobody in the 
neighbourhood knows—that my Brother Boling- 
broke is to send a set of horses from Battersea 
on Saturday next to fetch me to him. He would 
have had me come sooner (as being his only 
comfort) if I had been able. I am now by my 
bedside expecting Mr. Holyoak (the doctor), 
to know if he thinks I shall be able to set out on 
Tuesday morning. I must be dying if I do not; 
and I repeat medicines every two hours hoping 
to advance my cure.’ A few days later she 
wrote: ‘Perhaps I may bring him back with 
me; and who knows but we three may meet 
here? As to the Leasowes, I cannot answer; for 
I believe he will not make many peregrinations 
the rest of his life.’ 

Bolingbroke’s condition became worse, the 
remedies failed to give him any relief, though 
he minimized his own sufferings. Lady Lux- 
borough was not well enough to go to him, but 
Lord Chesterfield was his constant visitor and 
placed on record Bolingbroke’s words as he 
said good-bye for the last time: ‘God, who 
placed me here, will do what he pleases with 
me hereafter, and he knows best what to do. 
May he bless you.’ 


Literary Advice Panel 


MEMBERS are reminded that the Association 
provides a Literary Advice Panel to which 
they may submit manuscripts, which are read 
by members of the committee specially quali- 
fied to deal with the nature of their contents. 
Fees payable are: Full-scale Prose Work: £5.55. 
Three-Act Play: £2. 2s. One-Act Play: ros. 6d.» 
Essays and Sketches: 5s. Short Stories: 1os. 6d. 


Poems (not more than 32 lines) : 1s. (minimum 
5s.). Longer Poems: fee by arrangement. Eng- 
lish School Books: 10s. 6d. to £1. 1s. (according 
to length). Scripts should be addressed to the 
Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7, and marked Literary 
Advice Panel. 
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POETRY SUPPLEMENT 
Threnody 


I SAw you first in early Spring 
One Eden-fresh idyllic dawn-tide; 
A pair of lovers dallying 

Along my lawn side. 


I watched your young romance unfold 
That morn, and many more ensuing; 
And smiled not seldom to behold 
Such winsome wooing. 


Anon, when May was on the wing 
And hay stood ripening for the reapers, 
I saw you proudly shepherding 

A score of cheepers. 


Midsummer morn at half past four 
I sallied forth, as is my habit, 

To wage my never-ending war 
Upon the rabbit. 


The tall grass rustled in the field... 


Quick, break the gun, insert the cartridge... 


O luckless day! Blear eyes, sleep-sealed! 
Rabbit was partridge. 


No Nimrod I, upon my oath! 

I miss—eight, nine times out of ten; 
Yet Fate decreed I slay you both, 
Aye, cock and hen 


And of your covey nigh a third... 

O vain remorse for sportsman’s treason! 
Fell hand, that shoots the sitting bird, 
And out of season! 


Emotion wrings my heart... Ah well, 
Though brief your life, it was not wasted: 
With petits pois et pommes nouvelles, 
How good you tasted! 


JOHN BLANFORD 


Old Maid and Cat 


So sitting now, with her pension in sight, 
The spinster dreams in a happy trance, 


Her cat upon her knees. Her sallow hands caress him. 
Sometimes she bends her head, planting a kiss 


Upon the patterned perfection of his brow— 
Silver and grey and olive and plushy black. 
She shivers with the joy of possession. 


: 


Poetry Supplement 


Buried beneath the leaves of forty autumns, 

The unimaginable piles of minutes 

Which forty years have built on her office desk 

(The M.B.E. will come to her on retirement), 

An image lies: the young man’s ardour 

Burning to ashes in face of her repulse, 

Her lack of comprehension. 

Dance bands might play, nightingales charm the moon, 
His arm encircle her—but nothing stirred: 

It was not in her nature. 


Her arms embrace the cat, warm, limp and yielding; 
She strains him to her heart. 

Unfathomable eyes, lighted by emerald chips, 
Survey her face—but jthere is no response 

To the unvoiced craving for more: for a furry head 
To nestle unbidden in her bosom, 

For paws to clasp her neck; for more, more, more 
Than graceful acquiescence. 


It is not in his nature. FREDA C. BOND 


A Falcon 


How beautiful he is in the mornings, 
My peregrine, my tiercel, the blue wings 
Piercing black in the sun as he preys over 
The open land. Of no avail cover 
To sever eyes from their desire. Changing 
Sudden as fire, his strong flight free-ranging 
The heights will turn earthward in stoop. Arrow 
From bow, stone from sling, is not more swift. No 
Bullet from gun more controlled in its leap 
Than this lunge of bird to strike quarry. Sweep 
Of feathers on wind stirs the listening blood 
As a whistle the ears, or a rocket’s scud 
In fierce shriek. And his force spent, the prey lies 
Limp in his talons, they each in his guise 
Having reached now the moment’s peace. 

Mornings 
How beautiful he is in flight, the wings 
Striding the air. Later, the wings folded, 
The steel sheathed, at the time when day is fled 
How beautiful he is, when he returns 
In the evenings to the lure. 

My rage burns. 

The cage I made for him to live in day 
And night, to give him ease and to me play 
Of eyes over his beauty to my hand, 
Was banded crystal and gold. Every strand 
That strained him to me was a silken thread. 
And my falcon, my cruel one, is dead. 
W. A. B. GARDENER 


Pain of Pity 


I wo in word reject the cant 

of kindness am evermore the confidante ; 
of the unfriended, of the desolate, i 
who are but shadows in a well of hate. 
Bewildered birds with crippled wing 

drag to my feet, every hate-hunted thing 

seeks me as sanctuary; and I, too-attentive fool, 
agonize guiltily as if the tool 

were mine that carved their cross, 

mine expiation of their grief, their loss. 

Mother of Christ, I think that you 

watching, heart-pierced, your Firstborn, knew 
all an omniscient pity must seek out and find 
to torture heart and mind; 

beggars and prostitutes deep in the dust, 
voices of youth eaten with rust, 

the homeless, cumberers of the ground, 

sad little beasts of burden that have found 
nothing of God in man; 

all outlaws from a plan 

patterned by love; 

you must have guessed that this, all else above, 
this pain of pity must in essence be 

the gall of Calvary. 

There are too many tears to dry, 

they fall in torrents from a sullen sky, 

sweep through the stagnant gutters of the slum 
city our hands have made. My crumb 

of comfort is but dust before such urgent 
agony, yet this pity, this insurgent 

enemy of my peace, 

tears ever at my heart and will not cease. 

So I must go jostled on every side 

by whimpering strangers, my feet tangled, tied 
with rope that makes the noose for other necks; 
my eyes must wince when lightning wrecks 
another’s sight, grief must be fed on grief; 

yet I am comforted, for life is brief, 

and though it curve about the spurs of Time 
the highest pinnacle a man may climb 

is but a mole-hill on that mountain range. 

So when at last the strange 

beauty of revelation stabs with brightness 
body and soul, when the all-dazzling whiteness 
of holiness is like sun-wings of snow, 

may not this pity which has made me go 
limping along all burdened, hurt, unwise, 
change to most lovely blessing in the eyes 

of God Himself, and I, forlorn 

in my earth tatters, terror-torn, 

look up at Him and see 


Pity for me? B. R. GIBBS 


Poetry Supplement 
Thistledown 


Mockinc they smile and toss him meadow flowers, 
who blows on thistledown to tell the hours, 

who sets it free upon the friendly day, 

and, singing, speeds it on a festive way. 


Light as the thistledown his hours go by, 
race on the rainbow of a butterfly, 

wander the white way of a hawthorn tree, 
perch on a thrush wide-beaked with ecstasy. 


Light as the thistledown his hours sail, 
dance on a coral comb, a dolphin’s tail, 
circle the evening star, the moon half-curled, 
blown by a fool across his heart-spun world. 


Men who are men, they say, have clocks to tell 
the money-weighted time they spend so well. 
Mocking, they toss him flowers and ride to town, 
where no man tells the hours with thistledown. 


B. R. GIBBS 


“Sometimes I Wonder .. .” 


Sometimes I wonder why my strength has spent 
Such passion as is mine on Poetry; 

I might have hoarded it, not set it free 

For ignorance, disdain, or discontent: 

Why have I sought a loveliness so rent? 

I am a fool, God’s fool perhaps: I see 

Through the thin fabric of Earth’s tapestry 

In which our passing frailty here is pent. 

I see beyond: the glory of the whole, 

The love that rises singing through the storm, 
The griefs and greatnesses, the hand of Heaven 
Bestowing meed of mercy on the soul, 

Cleaving the clouds and patterning Man’s form— 
And I must use the eyes I have been given. 


GORELL 


Slumschool 


SQUAT; 
Stuck, like a dirty sweet, 
Squarely among the slums, so 
Sons of steelworkers can go 
To school, 

They don’t know why. 
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‘And where there is no change, they vanish away 


Poetry Supplement 


Why 

Watched like glass-housed leeks 
When bogged in benches and 
Whittled for welfare, fanned 
For futility, 

Fixed by patter. 


Patter 

Provided, like subsidized meals, 
Pruned from the niggle, just 
Precepts pre-destined, dust 
Long settled 

Lying in moulds. 


Moulds 

Mechanical, like grooving trams, 
Masters who temporize while 
Minds unclouded pile 

On compost 

Obeying their warpers. 


JEROME P. HANRATTY 


> 


Down through a channel of the waves, the sun 
Has cut its way and run, 

Leaving its light to range 

Into the territory commandeered by change. 


And now at last the heady wind is mute, 
Waiting irresolute 
For change, the autocrat, 
To twist its quivering vane to this way or to that. 


And change is busy by the sleeping mole, 
Lain perdu in its hole, 
And change has set its throne 
Deep in the woolsack moss about the unlevered stone. 


Change sets the rust on iron-girdled ships 
With soft and secret lips, 

And bastions its might 

Incorporating stalactite with stalagmite. 


But change, whose majesty of motion mocks 
The dwellings of the rocks 
Coeval with the sod, 
Recoils before the love, the patient love of God. 


I. SUTHERLAND GROOM 
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Poetry Supplement 


Cotswold Sheep 


Watcu them walking side by side 
Two lambs and their mother; 
Indivisible trinity, 

Part each of the other. 


The slow undulations of walking 
Are motions of earth; 

The rise of the field is their belly, 
Its quickness their birth. 


MERVYN LAGDEN 


Song 


MAKE me a grave where the sea sings 
Wildly at night, or quiet in the day, 

Or speaks not at all creeping its way 
Silently into the shore. 

If I should lie in my death 

Here where the glorious suns rest 

In liquid blue, then for my lips’ last taste— 
Sweet salt water. 


MERVYN LAGDEN 


Poem 


WHEN you draw back your lids, the motion’s slow, 

As if two worlds rolled round to show 

The hot, dark centres in their hearts, 

And lifting so, show all—no other parts 

Time could reveal, or even love discover— 

To learn your eyes, is to become your lover! 

Yet when that dark light slowly floods my mind, 

And with excess of warmth, drenches my heart—though blind 
Within their subtle flood, I still can catch 

My courage on this spar (and even match 

Your power)—though you may set my heart adrift—at sea 
You cannot plot the course, or check my captaincy! 


GILBERT PHELPS 


Poetry Supplement 


The Sleeping Angel 


PuiLosopuy and Thought and treacherous Science 
Now do the worst they can 
For heartsick man; 
Knowledge has formed a lunatic alliance 
That works at blueprints for disaster. 
No matter where we turn 
Nothing we learn, 
But to give God teeth-chattering defiance. 
Led by Insanity, our grave-faced master, 
We spin, Teetotums, faster, ever faster, 
And all but progress spurn. 
Our joy is but a restless discontent; 
No panacea 
Kills the dread killer, Fear! 
Knowing all else, we cannot love invent. 


Progress we hymn, but did antiquity 
Hold terrors worse 
Than those we now rehearse; 
Did hooded Fathers burn more zealously 
And with such nice excuses for the act? 
Did the first murderer, Cain, 
Slay with such disdain, 
Or show, when he had killed, more piety? 
Look backward, Man! Let history be sacked 
To prove we are the same; though prayer and pact 
Seek to wash out each stain, 
A hundred trampled cities show progressive man. 
Charge not Hiroshima 
To Attila, 
Nor Buchenwald to gentle Jenghiz Khan. 


But I must hope, though grief be at my throat! 
Upon this hill 
Where Peace herself lies still, 
My listening heart has heard a happier note. 
I know that we shall slay the hell we make. 
I hear! I hear! 
And know the time is near 
When man to man shall all his days devote. 
This rack and screw, this wheel on which we break 
Is but a dream from whence humanity will wake, 
Shedding all hate, all fear. 
The voice speaks softly from the summer skies. . . . 
And I believe 
Even whilst I grieve, 
Somewhere in Man a sleeping angel lies! 


W. A. RATHKEY 
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Poetry Supplement 
The Voice 


FoLLowinc the same track we reach 
At dusk an isolated copse, 

Flanked by a scrub of seedling beech; 
We enter, and here the pathway stops. 


All day over bare hills: and now 
This clump of trees to every blast 
Airy, bleak on a hill’s brow, 

And the one footpath, merging, lost 


In fibrous-rooted, chalky floor— 

As though on curious errand bound 
Many had to this spot before 

Made pilgrimage, and nothing found. 


Nothing but what the eye perceives: 
Trunks standing tall, or by storm felled; 
And listen—a noise of August leaves 
(Droughty, edged crisp, fluttering but held) 


Sent steadily forth from tree and tree, 
Gathering in might upon the ear 

Till it transforms to one full sea 

The sense grown gradually aware. 


This all our finding; yet what choice 
But stand? With thought what heart but fills 
Awesome ?—through such long days this voice 
Speaks, and to so unheeding hills! 

J. H. WALSH 
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Ir has been a great joy to read in Audrey 
Williamson’s book—Theatre of Two Decades 
(Rockliff)—that twenty years makes a produc- 
tion a happy memory. I hark back between 
five and six decades myself, and can speak from 
experience. We go night by night to the 
theatre and the mass of shows becomes very 
largely a meaningless and forgotten mixture. 
But here and there occurs the production 
which becomes a memory and a dream. Years 
after the death of the dominant actor or actress 
it lives still. Irving and Ellen Terry at the 
Lyceum do not pass. They are with us as 
surely as the parts they played. 

To what extent this lengthening of influence 
to the life’s end of the playgoer can be a com- 
fort to the players, in view of their own in- 
evitable passing, I do not know. There are 
times when I think that every triumph on the 
stage ends with the last note of applause in the 
auditorium. But the thought is there. Irving, 
for instance, still lives in my memory as, 
among other characters, the delightful Bene- 
dick played to Ellen Terry’s adorable Beatrice, 
in a Lyceum revival of Much Ado About 
Nothing during the late eighties, when my 
schoolmaster brother, who has long ended his 
teaching, took me along. It was a performance 
never for me approached since. I don’t think 
for a moment this is a matter just of personal 
sentiment. Irving as Benedick had a gay 
humour, coupled with his dignity and intelli- 
gence, with which modern reference does not 
always credit him. Ellen Terry was, of course, 
an inspiration always. 

I recall these memories just to show that the 
performances we saw years and years ago—if 
we remember them—become things of vision- 
ary homage. With Audrey Williamson’s 
Theatre of Two Decades all seems to me so recent 
that it counts like last night’s show. Still, there 
it is. Miss Williamson looks upon Fred Terry 
in The Scarlet Pimpernel and Martin Harvey in 
The Only Way—both of which I saw on the first 


Dramatic Notes 


A HARVEST OF HAPPY MEMORIES 
By S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


night—as pictures of the past which will never 
fade. At the same time it is remarkable, when 
one scans her admirably written pages, to 
notice what an abundance of good work these 
last twenty years have produced. We are apt to 
talk of the theatre as having been just carrying 
on—wonderfully as may be—since the coming 
of wireless and the film. Not a bit of it! The 
theatre has been mounting—appealing to 
more and more people, attracting dramatists 
like Terence Rattigan, James Bridie, Gordon 
Daviot, Ashley Dukes, Aldous Huxley, and 
Christopher Fry, and crowding all the houses 
that can be built and equipped. It is holding 
actors like John Gielgud, Donald Wolfit, 
Robert Helpmann, and Laurence Olivier with 
a power and response as great as ever. The 
personal appeal is what matters—as it will 
always do. One has, perhaps, noticed in the 
past twenty years more comedy and less drama 
than happened in Victorian days; but with 
Shakespeare at hand there is scope always for 
passion of the profoundest. 

From many points of view, the play of the 
last few weeks which has challenged discussion 
in most quarters is Yvonne Mitchell’s The Same 
Sky, which found its way to the Duke of York’s 
after a short season at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith. As a study of a Jewish family faced with 
the familiar problem of a daughter’s marriage 
to a Christian husband it is no new affair. 
Although Shakespeare gives to Jessica some of 
the loveliest lines he ever wrote, I often feel 
that his attitude toward her as poor old Shy- 
lock’s daughter married to a Christian is not 
nearly so sympathetic to the Jewish race and 
creed as it might be. The Same Sky gives us a 
frank championship of young love against 
everything else; but it does not omit respect to 
the Jewish background. The old father, who 
still regards his faith as all-important, and the 
mother, who is more understanding, are finely 
suggested by their authoress and admirably 
played by Frederick Valk and Thora Hird, 


with Frances Hyland excellent as the daughter 
and Vernon Greeves as the boy. 

Meanwhile, though it goes back to history, 
there are reassuring touches of novelty about 
The Young Elizabeth—a study of Queen Bess 
in her early days by the American dramatists, 
Jennette Dourling and Francis Letton. I found 
this an intensely interesting theme. Indeed, 
I should love to see the younger days of that 
supremely able woman treated more convin- 
cingly. As it is, Margaretta Scott’s Katherine 
Parr is the most arresting figure. Mary 
Morris’s girl-queen finishes in tears. The 
reasons why she never married are never quite 
clear—indeed, they are still among the fasci- 
nating problems of personal history. What 
a wonderful pair they were—Mary and 


The Green Grass 
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Elizabeth—those two childless daughters of 
the much-married Henry! A great play on 
both is still possible. 

At the St. James’s we have Michael Red- 
grave and Googie Withers putting up some 
exceedingly fine work in a back-stage drama, 
Winter Journey. Redgrave appears as a down- 
at-heel actor. He has taken to drink, but, as 
sometimes happens, emerges in fine form when 
the chance comes. Clifford Odets, the author, 
has put some good work into this familiar story. 
His principals, together with the rest of an 
excellent cast, deserve all the credit and success 
that is coming to them. Sam Wanamaker, who 
is directing the production and presenting it 
with Henry Sherek, himself appears in the 
play as a producer. 


HE green grass and the clover leaf 
T shait fail and fade as your dear eyes. 
The red bean flower, the butterflies, 
They have a time as rare, as brief 
(Lo, how the mist on meadow lies, 


The green grass and the clover leaf!). 


The clover leaf, the green, green grass; 
The red bean flower, the butterflies: 


Swift even as the swallow flies, 
Break, break these beads of shining glass 
(The mist upon the meadow lies, 


Upon the clover and the grass). 


Give me your hands; oh, is it wise 


To make such music: red bean flower; 
Bright beads that break; the swallow’s hour? 
I see the tears within your eyes... 

(Sad song, alas, of leaf and flower, 

And mist that on the meadow lies!). 


V. S. WAINWRIGHT 
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Reviews 


Shakespeare’s Tragedies. By G. B. Harri- 
son. Routledge. 21s. 


Scourge and Minister. A Study of Hamlet. 
By G. R. Exttiotr. Cambridge (Duke). 26s. 


Shakespeare’s Prose. By Mitton CRANE. 
Cambridge (Chicago). 215. 


Shakespeare. By Gerorce [An DUTHIE. 
Hutchinson’s University Library. 7s. 6d. 


The Sources of ‘Much Ado About Nothing’. 
A Critical Study, together with the Text of Peter 
Beverley’s Ariodanto and Ieneura. By CHARLES T. 
Prouty. Cumberlege (Yale). 16s. 


Construction in Shakespeare. By HERE- 
warp T. Price. Univ. of Michigan Press. 
85 cents. 


‘We write too much and presumably teach 
too much about books that are about things 
that are about something that is about Shake- 
speare.’ Thus Professor Hereward T. Price, in 
a lively pamphlet, the full text of a lecture given 
at his retirement in 1949. The Michigan stu- 
dents who raised a fund for this apopemptic 
address had good value for money, if they bore 
away no more than that one sally. For like the 
Grandfather in Yeats’s ballad, Hereward Price 
believes that ‘Good strong blows are delights to 
the mind’, and his main theme, Construction in 
Shakespeare, is reached by two sharp rounds of 
De-struction among the Shakespeare-critics. 
He is scathing on the backgroundists who imply 
that a genius is only understood when all the 
forerunning philosophers, psychologists, socio- 
logies, stage-histories, and contemporaries have 
been studied ; and though he does it by parody, 
his contention is the same as Dr. Harrison’s, 
who nails one type of critic thus: “The first and 
most numerous but least important are the 
pedantic critics, if indeed we may call them 
critics at all. Their work appears in learned 
journals and is usually concerned with minute, 
unprofitable speculations. . . . The annual 
bibliography of Renaissance studies will show 
many examples.’ (G. B. H. p. 26.) 

Of these six books two patently assume that 
without recondite studies Shakespeare is be- 
yond us: two more emphasize the alienness of 
the Elizabethan world; and only a single Here- 


of Books 


ward dances gaily over the fens, a skipping kern 
in resolute rebellion, shouting: ‘This curricu- 
lum will not produce a generation capable of 
recognising greatness.’ 

Greatness, in ‘deep tragedy’, a phenomenon 
solely intra-theatrical, is the subject of Pro- 
fessor Harrison: now of Michigan—though it 
does not seem quite the same place as Price 
addressed. Great art means something dif- 
ferent to each generation; the critic’s aim is to 
‘help the common readers of his own . . . to 
appreciate some points . . . they have not seen 
before’. The mainly narrative exposition runs 
through the Tragedies (including Troilus) in a 
way that suggests relatively unread hearers, 
and the tone is transatlantic in the gentleness 
of the cultural hand-out. The common reader 
on this side will be rather bored by the slow- 
movingness, the assumed naivety of the lis- 
teners [sic]; and perhaps inclined to think that 
Guinea-fowl ragout is very expensive as com- 
pared with Penguin, and no more nourishing. 

Professor G. R. Elliott of Duke knows his 
own mind—and Hamlet’s—and Shakespeare’s. 
The cross and dagger in saltire on his cover 
emblematize his theme: a complete Spenseriz- 
ing of Hamlet, who, by graduating to Complete 
Gentlemanship by Act V, becomes the worthy 
Executioner (cross) of Justice, not the Revenger 
(dagger). To the objection that Shakespeare’s 
views on king-quelling seem plain, and that the 
Complete (Christian) Gentleman would take 
his cue from Gaunt,’ Elliott’s apparent answer 
is the footnote on p. 124: mentioning ‘Chris- 
tian casuists’, but unnamed and unclassified. 
Are Father Parsons, the Homilists, Goodman 
all one to him? We are left guessing: just as 
over Ophelia’s ‘warmed [sic] jewels’ (p. 78 n.) 
or her doubting her worthiness to be Queen of 
Denmark; or the evidence for ‘the wavering 
Laertes’ (192) who ‘does not try to hit Ham- 
let’ (194); or again the various fiddlings of the 
text to assist an interpretation (e.g. pp. 113 and 
120 n.). The book is very slow-motion, very 
convinced, and reads so ill that stenography 
(rather than writing) is its literary genre. The 
exposition assumes that Hamlet was a court- 
play, caviare to the non-Spenserians; and, to 
Richard II, u. ii. 
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say no more, it is odd that Gabriel Harvey did 
not say more about how it could ‘please the 
wiser sort’ (c. 1600), and that the moral (or 
social-moral) theme has been lost for 350 years. 

Mr. Milton Crane’s book reads like a 
Chicago higher-degree thesis. He has carefully 
collected notes on all the prose, whether 
stretches or patches; summarized each reach 
with a note: used some other dramatists for 
cf. and cp. purposes (Marlowe, Lyly, Jonson, 
some later dramatists, all very superficially 
treated), and assumes for his own purposes the 
almost complete insulation from the drama of 
(say) the journalists’, preachers’, or lawyers’ 
proses. His Henry IV is his brightest turn: 
except the delightful hexameter from one 
Henry Sharpe: ‘Ladies speak prose when alone 
or aloneish with female relations.’ 

Professor Duthie writes for an unlearned 
public, not as Professor at McGill. His subject 
is a substance called ‘Shakespeare’, not the 
man, or the sequence of his works; and his 
aim is to make the twentieth-century substance 
as clear as he can to those who go to Hutchin- 
son’s University Library with the wrong 
(‘romantic’ or Bradleyan) approach, or no ap- 
proach. The result is a well-drafted report on 
what other critics have said. The chapter on 
Order is the best of it; and the whole need not 
be condemned by the criticism that Duthie is 
too modest and somewhat supine: in his appa- 
rently near-agreement with about fifty opinions 
at once. Hereward Price would not (I think) 
sing ‘Down, down, hammer them down!’ here; 
but one of his epigrams would have greatly 
enlivened it: ‘In general it may be said that an 
ironic interpretation of Shakespeare is most 
likely to be nearest his intention.’ (H. T. P., 
p. 22.) 

Professor Prouty of Yale is one of the 
‘fanatics’ damned by Price and besneered by 
Harrison. ‘These fanatics all that we do would 
undo’: in this case, Much Ado—for 64 pages 
only, the other 78 going to Peter Beverley’s very 
dull poem, which turns out not to be a ‘source’ 
in any but a Pickwickian sense. (See p. 50, 
where the ground is removed from under one’s 
feet.) 

The thesis on Much Ado is that the ‘true 
nature of the Claudio—Hero relationship has 
not been understood’ (p. 40). He is no romantic 
lover but a speculator in blood-stock wanting 
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a good marriage—de convenance. Hence he and 
Don Pedro strip Hero with the zeal of bilked 
investors; and as ‘Hero is not emotionally in- 
volved’ (p. 48) the final marriage should disturb 
no one. The Court of Requests is raked for 
marital (money-) cases, Bellott v. Mountjoy 
cited, and only a resolutely hard-hearted senti- 
mentalist will ask if all these began with ‘Can 
the world buy such a jewel?’ For Professor 
Prouty, Benedick and Beatrice are there as 
contrast-antitypical to the mariage-de-convenance 
and the bookish theoric of love; and thus the 
play is integrated. The sources are not the 
sources, and the whole thesis is indeed not 
much ado about—Much Ado about Nothing. 
The musty scripts of the Court of Requests are 
evidently not a good place to investigate so 
simple a convention as Love-at-a-sight-and- 
a-half. And the cautious attempt to develop 
Miss Abbie Findlay Potts’ parallel of Beatrice 
and Mirabella (‘there is a definite affinity’) 
displays a similar Spenserian obsession to 
Professor Elliott’s. 

One comes back to Hereward T. Price with 
enhanced respect for his clarity of head and 
style, his firm analysis of construction in 1 Hen- 
ry VI, and his gift of the terse and thought- 
provoking sententia. For 85 cents he gives more 
humanism to his men than Prouty’s sixteen 
shillings, Crane’s guinea, and Elliott’s twenty- 
six shillings put together; and in these dolor- 
ous days a reviewer may perhaps be forgiven 
for so ‘realistic’ (Prouty) a comment. 

A. P. ROSSITER 


English Studies Today. Papers read at the 
International Conference of University Pro- 
fessors of English held in Magdalen College, 
Oxford, August 1950. Edited by C. L. WRENN 
and G. BuLtoucH. Cumberlege. 21s. 

This volume should make a double appeal. 
To those who, like myself, had the good fortune 
of being members of the International Con- 
ference, it will refresh their memories of the 
papers to which they listened, and acquaint 
them with others which, owing to time-table 
exigencies, they had to miss. For the far wider 
circle of students and lovers of English language 
and literature at home and abroad these 
studies will throw fresh light upon some of the 
aspects of this field with which scholars at 
present are particularly concerned. 
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The editors, Professor Wrenn, to whom the 
successful organization of the Conference was 
mainly due, and Professor Bullough, have 
arranged the papers in four groups, ‘General’, 
‘Linguistic’, ‘Particular Literary Topics’, and 
‘The Teaching of English in Universities’. The 
first group is headed by Professor Gilbert 
Murray’s lecture on ‘Europe and the Classical 
Tradition’. He recognizes that ‘our Hellenic 
tradition of culture is in danger. The power has 
gone from Europe, in part to the insurgent 
nations in Asia, in part from Europe proper 
to new countries which are less dependent on 
tradition.” He urges us to maintain our own 
great European tradition, in which ‘the soul 
of man stands at the door and knocks’. Pro- 
fessor Una Ellis-Fermor discusses “The Nature 
of Character in Drama, with special reference 
to Tragedy’. It has till recently been generally 
accepted that dramatic art presents ‘action, 
character, and even speech itself in terms 
which, upon investigation, turn out to be 
profoundly unrealistic’. But chiefly under the 
influence of Ibsen it has come to be believed 
that major drama could be written in terms of 


everyday life. By a comparison of significant | 


passages in Ghosts and Macbeth, Dr. Ellis- 
Fermor concludes that it is not the technique 
of the former but of the latter that leads us to 
reality. It is in something of the same spirit that 
Professor Fluchére, with illustrations ranging 
from the Elizabethans to Murder in the Cathedral, 
urges that poetry is fundamental to, and indivi- 
sible from, dramatic work of any magnitude. 
The other papers in this and in the linguistic 
group are of too specialist interest to be dealt 
with in my limited space. 

In the section on ‘Particular Literary 
Topics’ Professor Girvan writes on ‘The 
Medieval Poet and his Public’. It was not till 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
with the period of multiple manuscripts, that 
a reading public arose. Previously ‘we must 
think of hearers, not readers’; diffusion was 
by word of mouth, and no standard text could 
exist. It was Chaucer himself, however, who 
was responsible for the two versions of Il. 27-39 
of the Prologue to The Legend of Good Women 
which Professor Kemp Malone selects to show 
a poet at work. Lydgate gets higher apprecia- 
tion than is usuai from Professor Schirmer, 
who emphasizes the importance of his Fall of 


Princes, in part translated from Boccacio’s De 
Casibus Virorum Illustrium and continued by 
the Mirror for Magistrates, as a link between 
medievalism and the English Renaissance. 
Professor F. R. Johnson shows that there is 
danger as well as advantage in the interpreta- 
tion, fashionable in some quarters, of character 
in Elizabethan drama in the terms of the often 
inconsistent psychological treatises of the 
period. Another aspect of the relation be- 
tween philosophy and literature is dealt with 
more austerely by Professor Woodhouse in 
‘Romanticism and the History of Ideas’. Miss 
Helen Darbishire not only traces how ‘images 
of nature with all the power they carry were 
feeding sources’ of Wordsworth’s genius, but 
quotes from a poem which she identifies by 
him, Address to Silence, printed 6 March 1797 
in a periodical The Weekly Entertainer, of which 
only part had been copied by Dorothy into 
a notebook. Professor Praz explains what he 
calls ‘an earthquake in the English Parnassus’, 
the favourable revaluation of Donne and 
the Metaphysical School of poetry, which has 
its counterpart in G. M. Hopkins, T. S. Eliot, 
and Ezra Pound today. 

For academic and scholastic members of our 
Association the last section, ‘the Teaching of 
English in Universities’, will be of special 
interest. And it is fortunately able to include 
a paper by the late Lord Lindsay of Birker 
which illness prevented him from reading at 
the Conference. Init he pleads that the teaching 
of English should not be almost the monopoly 
of those taking honours in the subject. ‘We 
need to put all the students in the way to use, 
as we use daily bread, the great common 
heritage which English, and _ particularly 
English poetry, holds.’ He would have ap- 
proved of the regulation when I was Professor 
in Belfast that medical students in their first 
year should attend the English class. Professor 
Dobrée’s answer to his question, ‘What is 
“Literature” for?’ is that its object ‘is to profit 
and delight’, and that there can be no profit 
unless there is delight. The papers of Dr. A. E. 
Morgan on ‘English Teaching in Universities 
Abroad’ and of Professor Pattison on “The 
Teaching of English as a Foreign Language’ 
appropriately round off the attractively 
varied programme sponsored by this cosmo- 
politan gathering. F, S. BOAS 
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The Youthful Queen Victoria. By Dormer 
Creston. Macmillan. 30s. 


The Victorian Temper. By Jerome Hamiz- 
TON Buck.ey. Allen & Unwin. 30s. 


People are beginning to try to conjure up a 
spirit called Victorianism. The main motive 
seems to be curiosity, but in the background is 
the hope to question the witch and learn the 
secret of success. So far these conjurations have 
not on the whole had any substantial effect. 
Instead of the great witch three sylphs have 
appeared in wavering dance. There is early- 
Victorianism and mid-Victorianism, and there 
is a third so far too indistinct to have gained a 
name, though it looks like being a naughty 
sylph, for recently people have descried the 
‘Naughty Nineties’. But that does not carry us 
very far, since this naughtiness appears to have 
been confined to the ‘upper classes’, and 
naughtiness is in any case a characteristic of 
humanity and not of any particular decade. 

At any rate we have as yet no clear image of 
Victorianism taken as a whole. The Victorian 
era is at an awkward age, getting too old to be 
Gossip and not old enough to be History. It 
does look, however, as if it were a genuine 
unity: the difference between 1840 and 1900 
was far less than that between 1900 and 1930. 
But this unity of the Victorian age cannot yet 
be transferred to the pages of history. Today it 
is the charm of the early years that strikes most 
of us, while at the moment it is the fashion, 
rightly or wrongly, to sense an air of doom 
impending over the later years, an air of which 
those who lived in them were quite uncon- 
scious. 

So for the present the spirit of Victorianism 
had better not be the object of our conjuration. 
Some false deluding spirit will appear instead. 
The thing to do is to collect, select, criticize, 
and reshape the material of which eventually 
history will be composed. And this Miss 
Dormer Creston has done most admirably for 
the period between 1819, when Queen 
Victoria was born, and 1840, when she was 
married. There is a great deal of learning and 
still more of liveliness in her narrative. She intro- 
duces many personages, and makes them tell 
their own story while she is telling hers. The 
human side of royal princes and princesses, 
the virtues of Prime Ministers, the subtleties of 
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courtiers, are all brought out, and above all, 
and as it should be, the infant Victoria grows 
and grows into a Queen. Miss Creston has 
studied diligently, and out of her study she has 
created a world, and she lets the reader into it. 
That is not always the effect of study, but here 
it is achieved. 

It seems ungrateful to criticize at all a book 
at once so entertaining and instructive; but 
perhaps I might venture. The book is described 
as a ‘discursive narrative’, and discursiveness 
is possibly not quite so easy as Miss Creston 
thinks. Biographies have often been beautifully 
adorned with digressions and disquisitions. 
One has only to think of Walton’s Lives or 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. But this method can 
only be successful in writing which has an air 
of leisure. If the reader wants to get on with 
the story, he may possibly resent interruptions, 
and sometimes this story of the Youthful 
Victoria is so exciting that one wants to know 
what happens as soon as possible. There are 
places in this book, and it is a compliment to 
say so, where one wishes the digressions away, 
pleasant as they are in themselves. 

The Youthful Queen Victoria is not a philo- 
sophical book in any sense, and so one might 
suspect that The Victorian Temper would be in 
some way complementary to it. But in fact it 
is not so. Mr. Buckley has gone through all the 
leading writers of the era pretty well decade 
by decade, and has tried to describe the ideas 
they stand for in relation to contemporary 
thought. He has interesting things to say, but 
from the English point of view (he is an 
American) he attaches much too much im- 
portance to ideas. Too often he sees ideas 
fioating around which never floated into the 
minds of the public and perhaps never dwelt 
in the mind of the author. ADAM FOX 


The Life and Works of D. H. Lawrence. 
By Harry T. Moore. Allen & Unwin. 25s. 


As Mr. Moore observes, there has been a 
considerable revival of interest in Lawrence 
since the Second World War. His Collected 
Works, with Shaw’s, have recently been re- 
printed in the Penguin edition—perhaps the 
surest proof of current public favour. There is 
also, says Mr. Moore, ‘a more tolerant attitude 
towards Lawrence’s work on the part of 
those who write about literature’. His own 
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admirably balanced and dispassionate study 
is a case in point; as well as being a striking 
example of the thoroughness of modern Ameri- 
can scholarship, without that frequently accom- 
panying pedantry which tends to analyse the 
life right out of its subject. 

Lawrence is shown as essentially a figure of 
the age of disintegration which followed the 
crumbling of Victorian security, the end of 
‘the long Tennysonian dream’. Throughout 
this critical biography Mr. Moore seeks to 
relate the writer’s work and developing philo- 
sophy not only to the world around him but to 
the various phases of his personal life. Feeling 
that Lawrence’s youth has been largely neg- 
lected by previous biographers, his present one 
focuses the spotlight of his closest inquiry on 
his subject’s early, formative years. His claim 
that ‘this volume presents the fullest picture 
yet given of Lawrence’s youth’ is well sub- 
stantiated by the amount of illuminating 
material, hitherto unpublished, that he has 
collected from different sources: forgotten re- 
ports and records, and memories of former 
schoolmates, teachers, or colleagues. One of 
his schoolmasters remembers Lawrence as 
‘a quiet, shy boy, not prominent in any way 
and showing no sign of his future distinction 
or of the fires that burned within him’. His 
tutor in the Teachers’ Training Department 
at Nottingham described him at twenty-three 
as ‘well-read, scholarly and refined . . . fasti- 
dious in taste’; ‘quite unsuitable for a large 
class of boys in a rough district’, and liable 
soon to tire of the tedium and discouragements 
of any average classroom. An old pupil at 
Croydon recalls his teacher’s friendliness, the 
lovingly meticulous flower-sketches he drew 
for botany classes, and the vivid Eastern back- 
cloth he once painted for a school performance 
of Ali Baba. 

Through such glimpses—trivial, perhaps, yet 
telling—and drawing generously on published 
material already familiar, like the narrative of 
Jessie Chambers, the ‘Miriam’ of Sons and 
Lovers, Mr. Moore builds up his composite 
portrait of the artist as a young man. There is 
little enough, at this stage, to suggest the revo- 
lutionary quality of the writer Lawrence was 
to become: with his ‘religion’—so he called it 
—of the blood being wiser t1an the intellect, 
his awareness of Nature as part of the deep- 


rooted individual consciousness, not, as to 
so many of his ‘Georgian’ contemporaries, 
‘something glimpsed beyond the edges of the 
tennis court’. 

The later part of Mr. Moore’s book, which 
covers the already fully documented years of 
fame, concentrates on the critical rather than 
the biographical aspect of Lawrence’s career. 
This writer has many perceptive and valuable 
comments to make: as when, for example, 
he puts his finger on the precise significance of 
the last word in Sons and Lovers. Paul, the hero, 
turns away from the darkness and walks 
‘towards the faintly humming, glowing town, 
quickly’. That italicized word, says Mr. Moore, 
‘is not intended to signify rapidly, but is rather 
used in Lawrence’s favourite way to mean 
livingly’. That is acute criticism. Also well 
evoked is the peculiar power of the Lawrence 
landscapes, possessing ‘a kind of Van Gogh 
febrility that made them waver and vibrate 
like the wind-touched or haze-filmed or sun- 
shaken landscapes of actual life, that beat upon 
the retina of the beholder’. Or this is how 
Mr. Moore interprets Lawrence’s frequent use 
of the image of ‘darkness’: ‘It is the darkness 
of the mines: what Lawrence’s mother had 
fought so bitterly to save him from haunted 
him all his life. Although he ran off to the hot, 
bright places of the world, the Mediterranean 
fringe and Mexico, his spirit returned at times 
to the cold, damp Nottinghamshire mines.’ 

This book is full of such germinative and 
thought-provoking suggestions, sending the 
reader back repeatedly to the original, to re- 
consider, reassess; and that, surely, is to fulfil 
the true function of criticism. This excellently 
thorough and discerning survey is completed 
by the addition of some interesting appendices: 
one on the very considerable biographical and 
critical literature about Lawrence which has 
appeared since his death; another on some 
portraits, in word, photograph, and paint; a 
third on the Lawrence country; and, most 
valuable of all, the material from Jessie Cham- 
bers’s (‘Miriam’s’) notebooks which shows the 
extent of her active contribution to the making 
of Sons and Lovers. MARGARET WILLY 


Nones. By W. H. Aupen. Faber. 1os. 6d. 


‘To live long is to change often.’ Auden’s 
work inevitably recalls Newman’s dictum. His 
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poetic progress has been from Marx to Freud, 
from Freud to Christ; and, although it is an 
easy journey to trace, it would have required 
more than critical perception to have plotted it 
from his first book of poems in 1930. Yet now, 
when one sees that neither the promised Mil- 
lennium came nor that psychology alone could 
cure man of his ills (‘O teach us to outgrow 
our madness’), one also sees \that these earlier 
ideas have not been totally abandoned: they 
are creeds which have become incorporated in 
a much more all-embracing creed—the Nicene 
Creed: in place of Marx’s Millennium the poet 
sets Christ’s Kingdom, extracting, but not 
accepting completely, what truth there is in a 
phrase such as that Christ was the first Com- 
munist. For in WVones there is less glibness of 
generalization than hitherto, since Auden has 
used the language of paradox (which is also 
the language of both poetry and religion) to the 
full: his words have become messengers of 
the Word. ‘Read The New Yorker, trust in God’ 
he exhorts, and a poem about a bottle-party, 
with the characteristic lines 


The Love that rules the sun and stars 
Permits what He forbids, 


ends, again characteristically, with Miss Num- 
ber, one of the guests, sighing 

I am sorry I’m not sorry... 

Make me chaste, Lord, but not yet. 


For Auden is out to resolve the contraries in 
life, the seeming paradoxes. In a phrase (taken 
from The Age of Anxiety) he wants to present 
at one and the same time “The real world of 
Theology and horses’; and in Nones one finds 
him making the attempt. That attempt is 
largely built on his past successes, because 
there are the old familiar fjords with ‘hostile 
villages’ and the old tricks of employing 
the latest psychological word—‘Cerebrotonic 
Cato’, for instance. Sometimes such tricks 
work, sometimes they annoy; but taken all in 
all Auden still remains both the most exciting 
and resourceful poet of his generation. In 
Praise of Limestone is among the best dozen 
poems he has yet written. 

NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 
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Fifty Years of English Literature, 1900- 
1950. By R. A. Scorr-James. Longmans. 155. 


Mr.-Scott-James belongs to the showman 
tradition of critic. Standing at his booth, with 
a procession of figures of the last fifty years 
sliding by at a steady rate, he invites his audi- 
ence to watch him display his skill at a literary 
shooting-gallery of his own devising. He fires 
constantly, beginning with a series of bull’s- 
eyes and, when subsequently he begins to miss, 
he covers it up with patter. For the best part of 
his performance is the first. There the figures 
are not clustered in groups, but presented 
separately: Shaw, Wells, Eliot all receive the 
careful aim of the crack shot and are neatly 
pinioned. Later, however, the firing becomes 
wilder, and though some of the pot-shots are 
hits—Chesterton ‘when he was over forty 
seemed to lose, alas, much of his gusto’—there 
is a tendency to blaze away indiscriminately 
with words like ‘charming’, ‘delicate’, and 
‘gay’. The comments on Priestley that he ‘is a 
successful broadcaster and a formidable speak- 
er—a valuable patriot’ and that his ‘Festival 
at Farbridge (1951) became one of the events of 
the Festival of Britain’ are pure patter. Indeed, 
the arrangement and selection of the figures in 
Mr. Scott-James’s booth deserve scrutiny. If 
Priestley is included, why is Firbank omitted? 
Surely he cannot think that Festival at Farbridge 
has more literary value than Prancing Nigger 
(1924)—or is it that, whereas Priestley can be 
pattered about, Firbank cannot? For the critic 
who is a showman devises his own gallery to 
display his own skill. That Mr. Scott-James 
gives more attention to Rosamond Lehmann 
and Elizabeth Bowen than to either Joyce 
Cary or Henry Green does not mean that the 
former are the better novelists: it means that 
their works are easier to ‘précis’-—and a great 
deal of Mr. Scott-James’s criticism is précis- 
writing. Doubtless this will make his book 
popular on the export market, but it will do 
little in the way of teaching foreign readers to 
discriminate critically between one English 
author and another. 

NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 
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Reprints and New Editions 


Two welcome new editions of standard critical 
works which first appeared twenty years ago 
have recently come from Faber’s. These are 
James Foyce’s Ulysses, by Stuart Gilbert (30s.) 
—the commentary approved by Joyce himself, 
and now revised and enlarged by an additional 
chapter; and Owen Barfield’s Poetic Diction: A 
Study in Meaning (18s.), reprinted with a new 
Introduction. English Prose Style, by Herbert 
Read, has also been reprinted by Bell at 
125. 6d., with several chapters recast and more 
recent specimens of style included. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost, edited by Richard David 
and based on H. C. Hart’s version, is the latest 


addition to the Arden Shakespeare (Methuen, 
155.). The Plays of Nathan Field, a near-con- 
temporary of Shakespeare’s, have been edited 
from the original quartos with a long critical 
introduction and notes by William Peery 
(Nelson, 125. 6d.). The Complete Works of the 
Augustan poet William Diaper, edited by 
Dorothy Broughton, are published for the first 
time since the eighteenth century in The 
Muses’ Library (Routledge, 155.). 

A notable biography which has been out of 
print for many years, Winston Churchill’s life 
of his father, Lord Randolph Churchill, is now pub- 
lished in a single volume by Odhams (215.). 


For the Classroom 


Selected books received and recommended: 


Anthologies 
Call to Adventure, edited by A. R. Moon and J. EpmMunp- 
son. Harrap. 4s. 6d. 
A Chaucer Selection, edited by L. J. Ltoyp. Harrap’s Life, 
Literature and Thought Library. 7s. 
This Sceptred Isle, Part 3, chosen by W. J. GLover. George 
Philip. Paper, 3s. 9d.; limp cloth, 5s. 


Prose 

A Shakespeare Primer, by PETER ALEXANDER. Nisbet. 
4s. 6d. 

Dream Gold, by Davip SEVERN. Windsor Selections from 
English Literature, edited by W. G. BEsBIncTON. 
Allen & Unwin. 45. 6d. 

English Biography in the Seventeenth Century: Selected Short 
Lives, edited by V. pe Sora Pinto. Harrap’s Life, 
Literature and Thought Library. 7s. 


Essays and Sketches, by CHARLES Dickens. Edited by M. 
ALDERTON Pink. Scholar’s Library. Macmillan. 45. 6d. 

Godwin and the Age of Transition, edited by A. E. Ropway. 
Harrap’s Life, Literature and Thought Library. 7s. 

The Importance of Being Earnest, by Oscar WILDE, and 
Patience, by W. S. GrtBert. In one volume. Methuen. 
3s. 6d. 

Three Elizabethan Pamphlets, edited by G. R. Hipparp. 
Harrap’s Life, Literature and Thought Library. 7s. 


Teaching of English 

Exercises in Appreciation, by J. McLetuan and P. R. 
HEATHER. Bell. 6s. 

Rhyme, Rhythm and Reason, by EpNA E. W1LtTon. Wheaton. 
3s. 6d. 

The Communication of Ideas, by Curtis BRADFORD and 
Hazet Moritz. (D. C. Heath & Co.: Boston) 
Harrap. 17s. 6d. 


Mountain Verandah: South Tyrol 


A MOON-EYED ox-calf grazing in the orchard, 
The cropping of an old mare out to grass, 
Knee-deep in green content; a spray of cowbells 
Thin on the distance as the first dew falling; 
The lumbering of wheels across the cart-ruts 

As wagons and the weary oxen pass 
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Home from the haying through a luminous twilight, 
Leaving the swathes bleached silver-white, to lie 
Cooled by the snow of a reaped daisy-harvest, 
Idle till cock-crow. ... 

Now on the horizon 
The ice-peaks of the Rosengarten glimmer, 
Melting in blue immensities of sky; 


And stillness falls upon us like a blessing, 
Sealing the richness of this mountain day: 

The June wind playing through the silken barley, 

Its shaken waves sea-green in sway and shimmer; 
Fern-shaded springs, sweetness of scarlet strawberries, 
Where dappled in the sun the pinewoods lay. 


Lean from the window, quiet in spirit, watching 
Bright up the sky the evening sickle climb 
Over the church and farm, the darkening barley; 
And know that we, with destinies divergent, 

Conspired with earth today to make this moment 


Our own, outside the corrosive touch of time. 


Ir is a profound though all-too-seldom- 
recognized truth that without some under- 
standing of the circumstances shaping and 
colouring the literature of Ancient Greece, 
appreciation is always difficult and compre- 
hension often impossible. Professor H. C. 
Baldry of the University of Cape Town now 
comes forward and in Greek Literature for the 
Modern Reader takes the would-be initiate 
kindly yet unobtrusively by the hand. If at the 
end of their journey the Modern Reader does 
not find his memory enriched, his horizon en- 
larged, and his wit sharpened, the blame will 
lie entirely upon him. Even those who are so 
happy as to ‘need no glass’ when reading 
Greek may welcome a book so full of well- 
chosen and well-arranged critical and historical 
material. 

In The Ballad Tree Miss Evelyn Kendrick 
Wells has written an able, well-documented 
Study of British and American Ballads, including 
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MARGARET WILLY 


sixty traditional examples with their tunes. 
The subject is vast and complicated, and 
interest in the ballad as an art-form, especially 
in association with music and the dance, has 
recently widened its appeal. To the psycho- 
logist no less than to the folklorist this book 
gives a rare opportunity to trace the gradual 
process by which a still-recognizable British 
ballad may pass into the common stock of a 
rural community in America. The omission of 
Chevy Chase seems a pity, as the tune to which 
Sir Philip Sidney heard ‘some blind crowder’ 
sing it has survived and is a good one; and 
if that delightful modern specimen, James 
Russell Lowell’s Courtin’, be included, might 
not a corner have been spared to that fine 
flower of the cockney muse, Vilikins and his 
Dinah? 

It is, on the whole, fortunate that we possess 
no authentic portrait of Christopher Marlowe. 
We are thus free to imagine him as we feel he 
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ought to have been—lean, satanic, sinister. Of 
his mind and art, and of his brief, brilliant, and 
hazardous life we get an admirable picture in 
Mr. Philip Henderson’s new study in the Men 
and Books Series. ‘Mr. Marlin’ is unlikely to 
abide our question: but all that can be 
gathered or even guessed about the occult 
chapters in his story is brought together here, 
with much that enhances appreciation of his 
poetical stature. Being himself a poet, Mr. 
Henderson has special qualifications as an 
interpreter of poetry. Everyone who saw 
Mr. Donald Wolfit in the staggering role of 
Tamburlaine ought to read Chapters VIII and 
X. In an interesting comparison between 
Marlowe and Shakespeare it is suggested that 
Shakespeare’s fondness for images drawn from 
domestic and country life shows him to have 
had ‘both feet firmly planted on the ground’. 
Domestic life if you will: but surely in many 
aspects of country life he is more often to be 
seen ‘tip-toe upon the misty mountain-tops’? 

Two books which might profitably be read 
in conjunction are Taste and Criticism in the 
Eighteenth Century by H. A. Needham, and The 
Third Earl of Shaftesbury: a Study in Eighteenth 
Century Literary Theory by R. L. Brett, Lecturer 
in English at the University of Bristol. Mr. 
Needham’s book is one of the volumes in the 
Life, Literature and Thought Library which 
Professor V. de Sola Pinto is editing for 
Messrs. Harrap. This series seeks to break 
away from the usual annotated edition of Eng- 
lish classics and it provides a series of books 
admirably illustrating some of the chief de- 
velopments in English civilization since the 
Middle Ages. The Introduction, a survey of 
English learning and culture from Anne to 
George III, is particularly good, and the notes, 
though most helpful, never ‘cumber us with 
help’. Mr. Brett’s study is more strictly philo- 
sophical. It seeks to do tardy justice to a very 
remarkable thinker who has ‘defied all at- 
tempts to label him as of this or that school’, 
and who, though he has been claimed as the 
advocate of reason and also as the advocate 
of feeling as the surest guide in forming an 
opinion, believed in a universal standard of 
judgement and ‘never used the word “taste” 
to connote merely personal liking or disliking’. 

For readers of Mr. Francis Cowper’s 
Prospect of Gray’s Inn there will henceforth be 


new significance in Mr. Justice Shallow’s 
‘A’ must then to the Inns of Court shortly’. 
Though concerned chiefly with Gray’s Inn, 
the book sets in its historical perspective that 
unique cluster of legal institutions created by 
some typically English act of spontaneous 
generation. Great figures move against a back- 
ground by turns sombre and gay. The lawyers 
are seen now against heraldic panelling, now 
against the birches and cherry-trees planted 
by the young bencher who would one day be 
Lord Verulam and the author of a classical 
essay on gardening. Students of Elizabethan 
and Caroline literature will find much to 
interest them in the chapters on ‘Life with the 
Lawyers’ and ‘Masques and Revels’. 

Few stories offer a richer field to the psycho- 
analyst than the story of Thomas and Jane 
Welsh Carlyle. It is the measure of our debt 
to Lawrence and Elisabeth Hanson that they 
have resisted the temptation to plough up the 
mud-patches in that field. Better still, they have 
kept Froude as well as Freud in the back- 
ground, and have relegated to the Appendix 
any consideration of the physical enigma pre- 
sented by a strange, distressful, yet somehow 
triumphant relationship between two most 
strange yet fascinating people. The temptation 
to choose a misleadingly allusive title, namely, 
Necessary Evil, was unfortunately not resisted. 
My Incomparable Jeanie would have been bad: 
but it would have been nearer to the root of the 
matter. 

When recording the last days of Charlotte 
Bronté the same authors showed a tendency to 
flinch away from detail, a tendency by which 
the balance of the narrative was upset. It 
seems a pity, too, to leave unexplained the 
kindling of Mrs. Welsh’s candles round her 
daughter’s coffin, the explanation being, as 
Carlyle himself wrote, ‘Bright as with heavenly 
tears and lightning’. 

In The Fields of Light Mr. Reuben Arthur 
Brower argues that the reader participates 
actively in the imaginative creation of the 
writer; in fact, that every literary work of 
art is their joint production. He is also, like 
his exemplar, Professor G. Wilson Knight, 
an impassioned pursuer of key-words and a 
resourceful interpreter of their significant 
implications. We may take as an example of 
this method the ‘invisible worm’ in Blake’s 
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Sick Rose. That elusive invertebrate is followed 
into so many unexpected places, and attempts 
ar* made to catch it in such a variety of ways, 
that in the end we murmur with Cleopatra’s 
clown: ‘This is most infallible, the worm’s an 
odd worm.’ The one spot where it has not been 
looked for is in the centre of the rose. 

The trustees of the Public Library of 
Victoria, Australia, acted wisely when they 
assigned to Mr. H. M. Green the difficult task 
of providing within the narrow compass of 
64 pages a Guide to the chief Australian 
writers since 1900. The resulting survey makes 
heart-warming reading for those who like to 
think that in the world of letters Australian 
literature has a great and worthy part to play. 

D. M.S. 


Books mentioned above: 


Greek Literature for the Modern Reader, by H. C. Batpry. 
Cambridge. 18s. 
The Ballad Tree, by EVELYN Kenprick WELLS. Methuen. 


36s. 

Christopher Marlowe, by Puit1ep HENDERSON. Men and 
Books Series. Longmans. ros. 6d. 

Taste and Criticism in the Eighteenth Century, by H. A. 
NEEDHAM. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

The Third Earl of Shaftesbury: A Study in Eighteenth Century 
Literary Theory, by R. L. Brett. Hutchinson’s Univer- 
sity Library. 155. 

A Prospect of Gray’s Inn, by Francis Cowper. Stevens. 30s. 

Necessary Evil: the Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle, by LAWRENCE 
and EuisaBETH Hanson. Constable. 45s. 

The Fields of Light: an Experiment in Critical Reading, by 
ReEvuBEN ARTHUR Brower. O.U.P. (N.Y.). 215. 

Australian Literature: 1g00-1950, by H. M. GrrEEN. Mel- 
bourne U.P. 2s. 6d. 


On Stroking a Favourite Cat 


g awe black velvet, smooth to touch as a baby’s skin 
And soft as a golden peach or a young girl’s chin, 
Came in no gorgeous caravan 
From the fabled lands of the Khan. 
It decked no fine princes of Italy or France 
Resplendent as they trod a slow and stately dance; 
It clothed no proud Spanish grandee 
As he sat drinking his sherry 
In the shade of his palace, enthroned in his pride, 
While rich laden galleons came home with the tide, 
Bringing back all sumptuous wealth 
Men could win by weapon or stealth. 
Its magic softness lingers in the memory 
Like a sip from a glass of old finest whisky. 
No mortal hand ever wove such lustrous velvet— 
Nature was the weaver and she it was who set 
This pair of moon-stones glowing bright 
Like stars in an Egyptian night 
In the head of this regal, velvet-coated sphinx 
Who sits in silent majesty and wisely blinks. 


R. A. RUDORFF 
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Selected List of Recent Books 


A Chaucer Selection. Ed. by L. J. Ltoyp. Harrap. 
10s. 6d. 

A Congreve Gallery. By KATHLEEN M. Lyncu. 
Cumberlege (Harvard). 22s. 6d. 

A Reader’s Handbook to Proust. Compiled by 
P. A. Spatpinc. Chatto. ros. 6d. 

A Shakespeare Primer. By PETER ALEXANDER. 
Nisbet. 45. 6d. 

A Short Introduction to Scottish Literature. Edin- 
burgh: Serif Books. 2s. 6d. 

André Gide. By ALBERT J. GUERARD. Cumber- 
lege (Harvard). 25:5. 

Australian Literature: 1900-1950. By H. M. 
GrEEN. Melbourne U.P. 2s. 6d. 

Books and Writers. By Ropert Lynp. Dent. 16s. 

Chekhov the Dramatist. By Daviy MAGARSHACK. 
Lehmann. 21s. 

Child of Light. By Murer Spark. A Reassess- 
ment of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. Tower 
Bridge Publications. 12s. 6d. 

Elizabeth Gaskell: Her Life and Work. By A. B. 
Hopkins. Lehmann. 21s. 

English Biography in the Seventeenth Century. Ed. 
by V. pe Sota Pinto. Harrap. tos. 6d. 

English Institute Essays. Ed. by ALAN S. Downer. 
Cumberlege (Columbia). 20s. 

English Literature and its Readers. By G. M. 
TREVELYAN. English Association Presidential 
Address. Cumberlege. 335. 6d. 

English Literature of the Twentieth Century. By 
A. S. Couns. University Tutorial Press. 
8s. 6d. 

Essays in Divinity, by Fohn Donne. Ed. by 
EvELYN Simpson. Cumberlege. 155. 

Ezra Pound and ‘The Cantos’. By Harotp H. 
Watts. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

John Masefield. By L. A. G. Stronc. Longmans 
(for the British Council and the N.B.L.). 
Is. 6d. 

Jonson’s Masque of Gipsies. Ed. by W. W. Grea, 
from the Burley, Belvoir, and Windsor Ver- 
sions. Cumberlege, for the British Academy. 


255. 

Katherine Mansfield. By Sytvia BERKMAN. 
Cumberlege. 215. 

Literary Opinion in America. By Morton DAUWEN 


ZABEL. Revised edn. Hamish Hamilton 
(Harper). 425. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. Ed. by RicHarp Davin. 


Arden Edition. Methuen. 155. 


Music at Belmont, and other essays and addresses. 
By J. T. SHepparp. Hart-Davis. 155. 

Necessary Evil. By LAwrENCE and ELISABETH 
Hanson. The Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
Constable. 45s. 

Nikolai Gogol, 1809-1852. By JANKO Lavrin. 
Sylvan Press. 12s. 6d. 

Piers Plowman and the Pursuit of Poetry. By A. H. 
SmiTH. Inaugural Lecture delivered at the 
University College, London, February 1950. 
H. K. Lewis. 35. 6d. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, 1948. Cumber- 
lege, for the Academy. 40s. 

Return to Chesterton. By Matstz SHEED. Sheed & 
Ward. 

Rudyard kipling. By BonAMy Dosrte. Long- 
mans (for the British Council and the 
N.B.L.). 15. 6d. 

Shakespeare and Elizabethan Poetry. By M. C. 
BrRaDBROOK. Chatto. 16s. 

Somerset Maugham. By JouN Bropuy. Long- 
mans (for the British Council and the 
N.B.L.). 15. 6d. 

The Background of Modern French Poetry. By 
P. MANSELL Jones. Cambridge. 18s. 

The Background of Modern Poetry. By J. Isaacs. 
Bell. 8s. 6d. 

The Common Pursuit. By F, R. Leavis. Chatto. 
18s. 

The Critical Period in American Literature. By 
Grant C. Knicut. Cumberlege (Carolina). 
28s. 

The Dream of Learning. By D. G. James. An 
Essay on The Advancement of Learning, Ham- 
let, and King Lear. Cumberlege. 12s. 6d. 

The Language of Shakespeare’s Plays. By B. Iror 
Evans. Methuen. 18s. 

The Life and Works of D. H. Lawrence. By HARRY 
T. Moore. Allen & Unwin. 255. 

The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Ed. by 
Hersert Davis. The Shakespeare Head 
Swift, Vol. VI: Political Tracts, 1711-1713. 
Blackwell. 21s. 

The Seventeenth Century. By RicHARD FosTER 
Jones. Cumberlege (Stanford). 42s. 

The Thorkelin Transcripts of Beowulf in Facsimile. 
Ed. by Kemp Mat one. Vol. J. Allen & 
Unwin. £15. 155. 

The Victorian Literary Temper. By JEROME 
Hamitton Bucktey. Allen & Unwin. 30s. 
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The Whipper Pamphlets (1601). Part I: The 
Whipping of the Satyre (JoHN WEEVER). 
Part Il: No Whippinge (N. BRETON); The 
Whipping of the Satyre his Pennance (E. Guil- 
pin). University of Liverpool Press. 5s. each. 

Thomas Carlyle. By Daviy Gascoyne. Long- 
mans (for the British Council and the 
N.B.L.). 15. 6d. 

Thomas Carlyle. By JuttaN Symons. Gollancz. 


Thomas Hardy. By R. A. Scott-James. Long- 
mans (for the British Council and the 
N.B.L.). 15. 6d. 

Thomas Mann. By Henry Hatrievp. Peter 
Owen. 12s. 6d. 

Three Elizabethan Pamphlets. Ed. by G. R. His- 
BARD. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

Wilkie Collins. By Ropert English 
Novelists Series. Barker. 75. 6d. 


Spring Lectures 


On 23 February 1952, with Sir George Ros- 
trevor Hamilton in the chair, Miss C. V. Wedg- 
wood addressed a large audience at the Alliance 
Hall, Westminster, on the subject of ‘The 
Writing of History’. Miss Wedgwood said that 
most historians would agree that the function 
of history is to inform the mind: to instruct 
rather than amuse. Until towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, the moral aspect 
dominated the writing of history. Since then 
the political one—the influencing of men’s 
minds—has gradually become predominant. 
Miss Wedgwood illustrated the drawbacks of 
the ‘political’ interpretation by referring to the 
student in Russia who had been studying 
Beowulf ‘from the Marxist standpoint’. She 
concluded her lively and illuminating talk 
with a brief discussion of the aesthetic side of 
writing history: stressing how the historian 
must be a great many kinds of writer rolled 
into one—and vigorously denying Dr. John- 
son’s characteristically downright dictum that 
‘imagination is not required’. 

On 22 March, with Dr. F. S. Boas in the 
chair, Professor Geoffrey Bullough spoke ‘In 
Defence of Browning’. Professor Bullough said 
that no one knew better than Browning how 
little his work was appreciated during his life- 
time. Towards the end, after the inauguration 


of the Browning Society in 1881, recognition 
grew rapidly; but today again he is read less 
than in the first quarter of the century. He has 
been attacked by modern critics from many 
quarters: mainly for his lack of religious depth 
and—by the doctrinaires—for the humanism 
of his view that man is essentially good. Defend- 
ing Browning against these charges, Professor 
Bullough also praised the variety of tone and 
freshness of approach, the Hogarthian vitality, 
and the objectivity in creation of character, in 
this most modern of the Victorian poets. 

On 26 April Professor V. H. Blackman, 
taking the chair for Mr. Peter Leyland’s lecture 
on ‘Science and Poetry’, said that although 
many poets were frightened by science, today’s 
speaker combined the practice of both activi- 
ties. Mr. Leyland’s main purpose was to show 
how deep the roots of poetry and of science go 
back into the past, without any of the present- 
day sense of antagonism between them. He 
cited examples from the Chinese, the ancient 
Greeks, and the Hebrew psalmists, and later 
from Europe—Dante, Leonardo, Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, and Goethe—to show the past 
kinship between the scientific and poetic ways 
of thought and attitudes to life. In conclusion, 
Mr. Leyland affirmed his belief in the duty 
poetry owed to science. 
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Annual General Meeting and Luncheon 


Tue Annual General Meeting, Presidential 
Address, and Luncheon took place at the New 
Hall of the Horticultural Society, Westminster, 
on Saturday, 24 May. At the General Meeting 
Sir Arthur Hall, who was in the chair, presented 
the annual Report and Professor V. H. Black- 
man, Hon. Treasurer, the annual accounts. 
Both were adopted on the proposal of Mr. 
Nowell Smith, seconded by Mrs. McWilliam. 
Lord Justice Sir Norman Birkett was elected 
President for 1953, Mr. A. L. Rowse and Sir 
Ronald Storrs were elected Vice-Presidents: the 
honorary officers, Sir Arthur Hall, Chairman, 
Professor V. H. Blackman, Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
D. M. Low, Hon. Secretary, and the Executive 
Committee, on the proposal of Mr. W. Reeve 
Wallace, seconded by Mrs. Lister, were re- 
elected, with the addition of Miss Viola Garvin, 
Mr. M. Alderton Pink, and Mr. Sydney 
Tremayne. 


Following the business meeting Mr. A. L. 
Rowse delivered his Presidential Address 
entitled ‘A New Elizabethan Age?’ Full ex- 
tracts from this inspiring and brilliant address 
were given in the London press, a message was 
received from the Prime Minister that he would 
like a copy to read in full—which was at once 
sent to him—and all members will receive 
copies in the usual pamphlet form in due 
course. 

At the luncheon Sir Arthur Hall proposed 
the toast of the Guests, which was responded to 
by Dr. Edith Sitwell and the Rt. Hon. L. S. 
Amery. Mrs. Angela Thirkell proposed the 
Association, to which toast Mr. D. M. Low 
replied; at the same time Mr. Low proposed 
the health of the President, Mr. A. L. Rowse, 
‘whose address had breathed new life into all 
who heard it’. 


Association Notes 


Tue Secretary will be grateful for the return 
of any of the foliowing out-of-print volumes: 
Essays & Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, 
XXVii-Xxxii. 
English Studies 1948 (vol. i of New Series). 
The Year's Work in English Studies, vols. i, iv, 
V, Vii, Vili, xix—xxvi. 
Many of the above volumes are in great 


demand by libraries wishing to complete their 
sets. 


The Secretary will be taking her annual 


leave from 15 August to 8 September. Mem- 
bers are asked to avoid as far as possible com- 
municating with the office during these dates. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 
Autumn number of ‘English’ should be addressed to 
the Editor, Mr. Guy Boas, at 73 Murray Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 19, and contributions should reach 
him not later than Friday, 12 September. Contributors 
should state if they are members of the Association. 
It is not possible to guarantee return of scripts unless 
a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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